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fan id? 
The Ruta Baga, or Swedish Turnip. 


Itis important to the farmers of this State that.they 
should pay a little attention to the raising of root craps. 
Where they keep large flocks of sheep, or even where 
they wish to keep fat cattle in good order through the 
winter, there is no crop that will help them so much 
as the Swedish turnip, or that will pay them so well 
for their labor. But it is like all root crops, not worth 
growing if the proper cultivation is not given to it at 
the right time, and if the ground on which it.is planted 
is not properly prepared before the seed is sown, | An 
acre of ruta baga is as easily cultivated as an acre of 
corn. 

In preparing the ground fur the ruta baga eed, since 
the introduction of the Michigan plow, there can be 
little trouble incurred. The wain point is to choose a 
mellow piece of land, say an acre, and to draw on to 
it all of twenty good «double loads of the best. and old- 
est manure in the barn-yard ; if you choose to put 
mote manure on, you can do so, as there is no fear al 
injuring this crop by euriching the land too much. 
Having spread ihe manure evenly, turn it under with 
a Michigan plow, which will cover it up clean, if it ix 
let run as deep as possible ; and fir this crop, we ray, 


the deeper the better. The grouad stould then be 
thoroughly harrowed, first with a regular toothed har- 


row, and then with a good heavy bush drag. If you 
have'a roller, pass it over it. but if there is no roller 
to be had, the brush drag will leave the lot in pretty 
good shape for rowing the seed. 

One of the difficulties in sowing the seed is to have 











the drills perfectly straight. A mode ot marking the 
drills, which we have seen practised, was to make a 
toarker out of a piece of scantling, with teeth in it like 
a rake teeth, not over two inches and a ha fLong, set at 
the proper distance, and fastened thus to the shafts 
tnken off a single wagon, and a handle p-ojecting from 
behind for the man who marks the dvills to steady it 
by. The piece of ecantling may be 12 feet long, and 
if the teeth are set 28 to 30 inches apart, which ought 
to be the width between the drills, five rows can be 
marked at a time. This mode was practised whee 
there were no regular seed drills to be had ; but whers 
a green band takes hold for the first time, it is be’ter 
to mark your land out in this fashion, for it ensures 
straightness and regularity in the rows, which is of 
very great consequence when the crop requires that 
the cultivator should be run through the drills. 


The next difficulty is in sowing the seed. The quan- 
tity of seed. necessary for an, acre is generally, from 
about two pounds to two pounds and a half. 1t alto- 
gether depends on how earefully the seed: is dropped. 
When a large piece of ground like an acre is to be 
sowed, and a drill ig not at hand, it is hard and slow 
work, to.sow it altogether with the finger and thumb. 
The late Judge Buel, of New Yurk, frequently made 
use of'a little tin vessel, shaped like the smal! tin oi) 
cans used by engineers for oiling machinery, and con- 
structed so that it could be fasteued to a wooden staff, 
The spout was made so as to let the turnip seed run 
out in a thin’ <tream, so that it could be sown as fast 
an one could walk along the drills marked. With such 
an implement one man coald geadi!y sow an acre in 
halfaday. As soon as the seed is sown, a boy or 
man ought to follow with a ¢ommon hand rake, and 
draw the back of it over the drill when the seed is 
sown, so as to cover it as lightly as possible. 

Just av soon asthe rows can be distinguished. put 
the cultivator right through between the drills, and im- 
mediately after the second leaf is started, go through 
with the hand hoe, and cut up everything between the 
plants, leaving one or two plants im each place at least 
12 inches ‘apart’ in the row. They may then be let 
xtand for a week or ten days, and then put the cultiva- 
tor through t.e drills. again, After this second culti- 
vation, each plant will have got to a good size, and it 
will easily tie seen whee there are vacanvies. The hoe 
should again go through between each plant, not to 
drag any earth up towards them, but, if anything, to 
take it away from the plant, and to cut upany weeds 
or young grass with it. As each plant is come to, 
every root but one should be pulled up, and where 
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there isa vacancy let it be filled up ly transplanting: 
just as you would a young cabbage plant. After the 
drills are once cleaned ip this way, if your judgment 
leads you to believe that you can again get through 
the drills without injuring or breaking the leaves, the 
cultivator had better be put through them a third time ; 
but if we are not mistaken, and the ground has been 
well prepared, the broad leaves, by the latter part of 
July, will almost begin to touch each other from dril, 
to drill, and to cover up the ground so that there will 
be.no more cultivation required, 

The right time for sowing the seed we have found in 
this latitude to be about the first or second week in 
June. In relation to harvesting the crop, we shall have 
something to say in a future number. Bont, before 
closing our remarks on this most useful crop, we would 
just ask every farmer who has had to purchase corn to 
feed his-stock on this past winter, as we know a great 
many have had to do, would not the labor expended in 
cultivating au acre of ruta bagas, even if they had only 
produced at the rate of 500 bushels to the acre, h:ve 
amply repaid the investment? For feeding either cat- 
tle or sheep, and bringing them into spring 1n fine con- 
dition to get all the benefit of the fresh pasture when 
first put on grass, the ruta bagas are equal, if not su- 
perior, to any other root, and in ease of cultivation 
they are equal to corn—'he main pvint being to give 
them a well-tilled and rich soil. As a testimony of the 
effects of a rich soil and ample manuring on this crop, 
we cite a statement made by John T. Andrews, of West 
Cornwall, Connecticut, last year, in one of the agricul- 
tural periodicals, and which we noted at the time as an 
extraordinary produce. He says: 

“ His ruta baga land was # heavy soil, originally yield- 
ing but half a ton of hay per acre. Twenty loads of 
mapure were applied per acre, but the resulting potato 
crop was a failure. The next year it was plowed and 
manured in a different style, as follows :--First, 12 
inches deep, with 20 loads of manure ; then, after a few 
weeks, 40 loads of manure and 7 inches deep. It was 
then harrowed and plowed, and harrowed and plowed, 
till the manure was thoroughly mixed with the soil. 
Furrows, 27 inches apurt, were then strewed with a 
mixture of hen-manure, night-soil, ashes and gypsum. 
The furrows were then reversed, leaving ridyes over 
this last manure, The crop was sown the 20th June— 
the weeds were destroyed as soon as up—and the root» 
harvested 6th November. The leaves covered the whole 
ground when fully grown. +s: 

“This may seem like a large application of manure, 
but a little calculation will show that 80 loads per 
acre, worked in a out sop form only an eighteenth 

art of the soi], and every load doubtless produced its 
ull effect, and was not lost. Triple this amount of 
manure is often applied and werked into garden bor- 
ders and beds, for raising melons and vegetables, and 
a high degree of success usually follows such copious 
manuring. 

“Theis is no doubt that the large crop of roots was 


‘very much indebted to the thorough adwixture of the 


manure and soil by, means of the repeated Peawinge 
and harrowings ; au operation even more indispensa- 
ble on a heavy soil such as the one above named, than 
on one of « more friable texture, yet absolutely requi- 
site to both. It is the neglect of this all-important part 
of good cultivation that has induced many to plage the 
limit of profitable manuring much lower thau the best 
practice would warrant.” 





Qe” The Barry County Pioneer comes to us much en- 
larged and improved in appearance. 


The Profits of Stall Feeding Merinos and Sax- 
ons for the Butcher. 

Can the farmers of Michigan do as well as the farmers 
of Vermorl, or can they not ? 

Mr. J. W. Corsunssz, of Springfield, Vermont, writes 
to the editor of The Country Gi ntleman, at Albany, New 
York, that he, being stimulated by what he had read in 
that paper on: of his neighbors bad done in the way of 
stall feeding, bad tried bis hand at it this past winter, and 
had kept an acconnt of the results. 

In reading the items of the cost of the feed given by 
Mr Colburne to bis sheep, it will be seen that he reckons 
the cost of his bay at $10 per ton, and bis corn at nearly 
double what it is worth in this State under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. But we regard the fact of these fine-wovled 
sheep being brought to market in such fine eondition, as 
proving that they may be kept with profit for their mut- 
ton as well as for their wool, and showing that there is 
not the leart excuse for any farmer in this State to raise a 
poor coarse-wooled sheep, unlexs be is so careless and un- 
ambitious that he is willing to let every body else get 
ahead of him, 

This intelligent Vermont Farmer says: 


I culled one cow from my limited number of four, dried 
her Ist September ; fed with pumpkins and sbort grass 
until 20th November ; then with corn-stalks, hay, and 
corn in the ear (yround) until the 22d of Mareh, when I 
sold her to gu tu Brighton market, with the following re- 
sults: 


Value of Cow on Ist September... ...eeseeeccseee $15 OO 
Grnas 82, three cart-loads Pumpkins, $2...... $0.0 Ob 5 - 400 
Huy and other coarse feed through the Winter. ....... - 70 
Corn, with the expense of carrying three miles t, mill. ... 24 00 





Total cost of Cow when fatted, 6... 6.6605. 2 550 00 

Estimated to weigh 1,000 lbs,; sale on foot at the barn, 
$72 ; profits, $22. 

Her blood was three-fourths Native, ong-fourth Dur- 
ham. She w 8 large, and very fat; worth at Brigbton, 
$7 50 per 100 Ibs.; which left for drift, by railroad— 
just a fair ey oe 

I also stall-fed 123 weathers, all of my own raising, 
four years old last May and June—a cross between the 
full-blood Spanish Merino and Saxony ; very fine quality 
of fleece—1 race which all woul-growers kivow never at- 
tain to a large size. 1 was offered $2 per bead for them 
in Novernber, and my neighbors considered it a very gener- 
ous offer : it was all they could have brought at that time, 
I commenced feeding them with corr unground on the 
24th of November, and followed it without change (ex- 
cept in quantity) until the 29th of March, when they 
went to Cambridge market, witb the following results ; 
“ale 123 heal, at $6 60 per head... co ecenceccnee e -GOll 80 
Value of Sheep in Nov... ...eesees eevee « B26 00 
20 tons E glish Hay, of good quality... . 
2 bush. Corn at 80 c., (the market price,)..... 
Cost of getting them to market’by Railroad...... 





ev eree sees ces BIGl 52 


Profit cee 
Or a fraction ever $1 31 pet head. 

It is a satisfaction to the grower to be enabled to say, 
that these sheep, considering the superiority of blood 
far woul-growing purposes only, the fliieness in texture of 
fleeee, and the number raised and fatted in one flock, were 
deemed by the sheep dealers at. Cambridge, equal if not 
superior to avy ever taken to that market, frum any one 
flock in Vermont. 

And tow a word as to the manner of feeding. My 
sheep and cattle yards have open sheds, with a southern 
or eastern exposure, | Cattle are stabled nights, and most- 
ly in stormy days; sheep go out and in at their pleasure; 

ure, soft aqueduct water in each yard, with a box of St. 
Ghee? salt constantly supplied, which I consider quite as 





essential in winter as summer ; yards and sheds kept dry 
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by straw and other, coarme litter. A-large stable connect 
ed with my sheep-yard env bles me to shut thenveff when 
patting hay into their racks, or grain into their troughs. 
so tht they all go to theic fe together, aud share as 
equally as possible, I commenced this dock of wetbers 
with twenty qvarts of com por day, and from time to 
time increased gradually as they would bear it, without 

roducing the scours, untilthey would make 7 quarts per 
ae with as much good hay as Gaey would eat without 
waste, It will not pay the cost aud trouble to grind any 
kind vf grain for sheep, though it always should be done 
for cattle or bogs, No whole grain passes the stomach of 
a sheep undigested. The ewes belonging to this dock of 
wethers (those of the same years growth) were sold 
when two years old, to zo te Western New York, where 
I have no doabt they will contribute to tle improvement 
in fine wool. 





Cultivation of Cern. 


Mr. James R. Benwet, of Culdwater, writes relative to 
his treatment of Corn as follows: “ From that part «f the 
country where [ came from, it was the usual custom, in 
peeparing land for corn, to plow, drag, aud ridge; but 
wheu £ came here, [ was told that it did just as well to 
plow, drag aed mark. This I have done till last year, 
when £ thought £ would try ridging. To my surprise, it 
better:d my grevad. [ plowed deep, ridged high, and 
broke the ridges down to near the level of (he oammon 
surface. and consequently I had the nicest kind of plant- 
ing. {€ dropped four bushels seeds takeu from a common 
crib in the barn, [tall came up well and even, I would 
like to know if any of your readers have ever tried the 
same plan. ° 

“ [saw a question asked in one of the late numbers of 
the Michigan Farwcr, by a writer wko wanted to know 
if it would hurt corn to plow deep so close to the hill as 
to cut off the roots? I say, no: it invigorates the corn, 
and the deeper the beiter; but the plowing should be 
done one way, the latter part of June, or the first of July; 
aud the other way ina week after [¢ is generally the 
case that corn is tended and the cultivation is finished 
before the tassel comes out, and this I consider the fuil- 
ure, Corn ought, in my. opinion, to have two furrows 
plowed through it just about the time the tassel appears ; 
and in eight or ten days afterward, plow two furrows the 
other way; and if you think your corn will stand green 
too long, plow it again, aud it will soon ripen.” 

[With this mode of cultivation, we doubt if the largest 
crops could be produced ; but if any others have found it 
to work well, we should like to hear from them.—Ep.] 


Profits from Hogs. 


Gaeexrixtp, Wayne Co, Mich. 
Dear Sm—I wish to state some fects for the beuefit of 
your subscribers, concerning a couple of litters of pigs | 
raised in one year, from one Sow and one Barrow, (one 
litter of five and one of eight, in March and August, re- 
spectively ;) and I received, in cash, for the sane, $65,50, 
besides packing for my own use 500 Iba. of pork. I have 
how on hand six’ worth $40. I killed my hogs alt be- 
fore January. This is liard to beat. 
Tu the vegetable line I raised 5 bushels from 11 pota- 
toes. Please insert this in your paper, and” 
Oblige, yours; &c., 
J. Woopwortu. 











P.S.—My Barrow wus enly one year aud nine months 
old whea I commenced raising hogs, J. W. 

(Mr. W., to make his statement of value to the readers 
of the Farner, ought to havegiven the weight of his hogs, 
his mode of feeding, and as near as possible the amount of 
the feel, aud its valug in cash. The question: in feeding 
is to get them toa certain weight with as intile cost as you 
can, so that your profits may. be large: Now, if it cost 
Mr. W. 60 or 70 dollars to make his hogs worth $80, he 
would not be so well off as the farmer who ade his hogs 
worth 69 dollars at au expenditure of 25. While Mr. W. 
has done well, aud we are glad of it, he must recollect the 
mere telling of the fact does not let any of liis neighbo s 
know how, orin what manner, or at what expense it was 
done; and it is, for this purpose that they keep the “ Farm- 
er” agoing; that they may learn the experience of the 
farmers whom they ‘kauw are situated ‘like themselves, 
and du the same work, under like cireamstances with 
themselves, Now, friend W., when you write again, give 
us the particulars, such as the age of your hogs, when you 
began to fatten them, how much they weighed at that 
time, if you ein; the amount and kind of feed you gave 
ther; whether you cooked auy of it or not; and the 
weight of each hog when you killed it. Then we shall 
know whether your profits were large or small, and our 
readers will know whether your plan is better and cheap- 
er than their own.—Ep.]} 





Clover Hay. 
Mattisox, Branch Co., April 23, 1953, 
Me. Epitor :—As you have requested me to “write 
again,” I will now give my process of making clover 


hay, as the season formaking isdrawing near. I think 


clover mikes the best of hay when cured well, If the 
weather is favorable, I mow iv the morning until about 
eleven o'clock, or until the top of the swath ig wilted; 
then calculate to put four or six swaths in a winrow 
by first turning the two inside swaths, upside down 
towards each other, but not on each other, and then the 
outer ones towards them, allowing them to remain in 
this way antil wilted again; then rake and cock in small 
cocks until cured enough to draw in, which will require 
good judgment to determine. It should not be to green 
or the hay will be dusty aud unfit for horses; neither 
too dry, or the leaves will fall off and be lost, thereby 
losing the Lest part of the hay. I would not spread 


the grass unless it gets wet, nor use the horse-rake un- | 


less «pread. 


I am pleased to see in the April number of the Jar 
mer, statements of the weight of pigs in different parts 
of the state, which appear to have been called out par- 
tially by my communications, and hope the farmers of 
Michigan wiil get rid of their “pointers” as soon as 
possible. For it ix as easy and much easier, to make a 
good pig weigh three hundred at nine months, than to 
make a‘ land shatk ” weigh two hundred at eighteen 
months, But you mustkeepthem so that you kaow 
where they are, and not allow them to get their living 
hy digging under fences iuto your neighbors lots, for good 
h gs Lave too much manners for that, if their owners 
have not. 8. J, Gray. 
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Sheep Smearing. ~~ 

It does not appear to be well anderstood among the 
farmeréiv this country, that the ‘shepherds iw Spaiw arid 
other parts of Europe, have for-ceuturies been in the 
practi¢e of coating the backs of thei sheep with n'salve, 
which is prepared by diffsrewt flock-mast we in differem 
methods, 

It. would appear that som> kind of coating, with oi} or 
grease, is considered necessary, and quite indispensible 
and useful, to promote the health of the sheep and the 
— of the wool, 

England alone, paid Arnerica i 1951, $24,090 for poor 
butier to smear the backs of ber sheep, ft -is supposed 
thot Baylis farmers preity well vederstand the advan- 
tages derived by exery expenditure ppon’ the farm, 

1 aw in peseipt.of a." Price Carrent of American Pro- 
duce,” from dvbn, Athy & Cv, of Giasgow,: Scutland, 
Cated the 17th, of July, 1852; which says; * original 
grease batter is worth forty-five shillings for: smearing.” 

The Highland Agrieuliral Suciety’s Transactions for 
1344, recommend the us of tallyw and train vil, in equal 
parts, asa salve for sheep, 

Another writer ip the Transactions says, that after con- 
siderable persuasiop, he got ope of his tenants to use tal- 
low an! train. vil, instead of tar and, butter, upen. thirty 
of his dock, aud that they are, in better condition than 
any of the other, 

The cummon practice and, application in, Enghind.. is 
to mix a smal) portion of tar withthe butter. But in 
Vermont we apply what is called the 

Corywact Fisisi: To four, measures of burnt umber, 
take ove measure of Jannpblack, oe-fourth measure of 
suuff; mix with liuseed vil to the consistency of paint, 
and pat on with the hand after shearing. 

This eff. ‘etually prevents the scalding of the back, drives 
off the ticks, is a preventive fur the scab, sheds the rain 
and water from the back, and promotes the growth of the 
wool and the géneral health of the sheep. 

It is reported that the Coruwall boys chatge ten dollara 
for this receipt, which i is’atnually worth to any person 
who keeps vhe butidred sleep ; but here you have it yra- 
tis—S. W. Jewerr, MidUebiry, Vii—Albany Cultivator. 





Drainage. 
Bomeo, March 8, 1953, 

The subject of underdraining to me bas been ove of 
considerable thought for a seas» pist. Notwithstanding 
all the communications that have appeared iv the Farmer 
fur the past year, I am yet undetermined what pian ty me 
would be most piofitable to adopt to bring abvut the ob- 
ject. J have got a brook-flat wh ch is somewhat marshy, 
owing, as I am satisfied, wholly to the ixsaing of water 
out of the’ bank séréral'rods back, as the ground is the 
dryest and least miitshy hearest the brook. Now I fancy 
that to construct an tihderdrain aT along ‘under the mar - 
gin of the bank, with occasionally ‘an inlet to the stream, 
that it soon wou d become +0 dry that any and all of it 
might be plowed. My object in this communication is to 
learn either from you, or sume of your numerous patrons, 
whether I cannot construct a useful and durable drain 
with woo.l, instead of tile, which to me would be a great 
difference in expense. I could not procure tile short of 
going about twenty-five miles, and then would have to 





pay froin 20 to 2 cents per oad ; aud of timber I bave 
a plenty that is good—say white oak—and I am only 1% 
niles from a sew-mill ; and why would not boards, about 
like that of flooring, placed one at each side and one on 
the top, make just as good a drain as tile? 1 mean se 
far as the operation is concerned; as to durability, I 
wold not care. Vf there is any objection to sucb a drain, 
| should like to know it. It looks to ine to be preferable 
to one made of either brush or small stones, Will some 
vf your many correspondents speak upon the subject. 

My plan is to get it dry eneugh to plow, and then plant 
it to cramberries ; and with regard to cranbe-ry culture, I 
sbouid Jike to hear more, as J see some rather coufiieting 
statements in the Farmer in that respect. 

Yours, respectfully, L. D. Owns. 

[There was a very good aticle om draining in the March 
pumber of the Farmer, If we onderstand Mr. Owen’s 
inguiries, he says, first, that he hae.good reason to believe 
that bis flat is rendered marshy by springs in the bank. 
His pla» of drainage ought to be laid ovt 90 a8 to inter- 
cept the water from (bese springs at the foot of the bank, 
by a drain running lengthwise along the bank ; then from 
this drain run as many drains at a right angle, or nearly 
80,8 he may think will be sufficient to carry the water 
off easily. In all cages be sure and have your. drain run 
im straight Jines—pe curves, 

As tothe constroction of underdrains with -plank in- 
stead of stone or tiles, there is no sort of difficulty. The 
oly yeason why stone or tile is employed, is that they 
last longer. We bave known very good dyains made with 
a board in the bottom of the diteh, and two others nailed 
elgeways,togcetber, and.put down with a Jitthe strasy, or 
brush on, the top, and the earth shoveled in. on the top of 
the whole. ‘These drains answered the purpose very well, 
but nebody pretended jo say tbat they were expected to 
be as permanent a3 those constructed with brick, or tiles, 
or stone, Underdmining is an expensive. business, and 
when once it is dene, moat farmers expect to do it so that 
it, will not have to be dene again. .doying. their. ]ifetime. 
They therefore use permanent materials, if they can get 
them ata reasonable rate. If Mr. Owen wishes to render 
his flat productive, let him go on and nse his boards for 
his drains, ratber than wait vnti} be. can easily get tile. 
The wooden draing, if made reasonably..strong, will Jost 
probably from five to,ten years. During that time we 
are certain his flat will pay him the expense three or four 
times over, “When it becomes necessary for him to renew 
it, he will probably be able to get his tiles cheaper and. 
exsier than he can at present. But we tell bim pow, that 
in calculating the expense, he myst. not expect that his 
wooden drains wil) last longer than ten years, and per- 
haps not eight. But they will answer the porpose. In 
some cases, where neither tiles. nor stone couk! be had, 
charred Jimbs .bave been found to make a permanent 
drain, and, we, bave nsed brush te fill. up a short one, and 
found it to answer,the purpose; Ju ‘all cases the diain 
has been paid for in the first or second erops+Ep.} 





Lares Hoa —The Genesre Whig states that J. W. Be- 
yole, Esq., of Genesee, killed a few weeks ago a hog 
weighing six hundred and-ten pounds ; and asks if any 
one in the State can beat it? We are ready to put on 
the record any answer in the affirmative. 
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Gleanings from my Neighbors” How to Raise 

Says farther Dis Select tho se tur 
est and smoothest, ‘and have the snialleap-tapsto 
other roots of any size, ) and pull them before 

Do not choose the ] f, but those of mide 
Secure them as you wou other thimips, and { 
out early in the spring, and if fliey, are well, a 
you will not fail to liave good seéd.. If yous ec ; 
turnips, and those fully ripe, they will. be aa, lik 
rot before maturing seed 

I would add a word of caution’ to those i 
sow a patch of this valuable rootthe coming season,” ‘Dol 
not sow sced taken from turnips that’ have stood ‘in, the 
ground over winter, Teu cligiiges to ong if the seed is 


not worthless, Many.ate sadly dixappointed ia their tur |) 
nip crop by sowing such seed. ) Some people, when gath- | 


ering their turnips in the fall, will leave in thé ground | 


such as have no byttoms and are good for nothing. © ‘Thele. 


succeeding spring the fi@ld will” perhaps. be wywoecupied, 
ponsequeciilll these poor turuips run up and produce seed. 
A fine chance is now offered tu get a few things out of| 
the store. Tho seed is gathered and sold to our merchants, 
and they in turn sell it to the farmers for seed of frst 
quality. Those who do thus, ignorant of the consequences 
are culpable only for their ignorance ; but those who do 
thus, knowing what the result must necessarily be, cinwot 
be too severely punished, Their business ‘fis’ worse than 
passing counterfeit money, and theit punishment’ should |. 
be accordingly. Farmers, be cautious what seed yow buy 
for your next turnip crop, Ai great many worthless tuor- 
nips were left in the ground last fall, (partly in conses 
quence of the drouth last season,) and much seed willbe 
gathered from ‘them and offered at: the stores for ;sale; 
cheap, , Don’t buy tj-—-S, S. Bi, Kent Co. March; 1853: 
P..S. You will hear frow’ me again, if desired.-—S. 8. B, 
[Will be glad to hear from you nt auy time, | Your-re- 
marks are seasonable, and we: know them to be-correct.] 





Why we do not Wash our Sheep. 


BY 8S. W.JEWETT. 


Eorrors Acpany Cucrivaton:—-Our fathers practised 
the cleansing of wool while ‘it-yet ‘remuined ‘on’ the 
sheep’s back. In those days, as soon as the fleece was 
shorn, it was delivered up to ‘the mother add daugh- 
ters'to be first wrought into rolls'upon the knee, ‘by 
hand-cards, or more subsequently’ this labor was per- 
formed by machinery. Then the farmer made his own 
cloth. But now we sell the wool we produce, to be 
handed over to the manufacturer; and can therefore 
wisely dispense with the uopleasant task of rolling our 
sheep about in the water, to wash.the.coats upon their 
backs, subjecting them, and their: offapring, im many 
‘cases, to the exposure and risk. of life; ‘and lasting in- 
juries are frequently contracted by the: men who are 
thus exposed to the cold elements of a sheep-washing 

This race of animals are not constituted to be:expo- 
sed to the wet, unlike. most any other, and studiously 
avoid walking through or standing ia the water though 
ever so shallow, 


ih ey to, wash his-cl 





The dense fleece, supplied with animal oil, wise na- 





ture has very necessarily provides 
them i in the cold, ands ‘| 





them, to protect 
‘uring storms. — 
pack of a sheep 
‘ill die. 

nt, and more 
ter, one by 










so, to lead an be 


















i washing our wool upon the 

ons. The manufacturer de- 
fe, to make it equal to the av- 
‘wool, We give it as our nord 








I ' cab so: 
thera iate water every spriu , lo partly ' ‘wash the fleece, 
iuasmuch as it does not save the mavufacturer the task 
of # more thorough cleansing, In fact these imported 
sheep are so large and strong, it would be attended 
with great difficulty aud fatigue.to handle, them in the 
water. The reasons which we have presented, are, I 
hope, sufficient to explain why we do not pay the an- 
nual tax/in continuing the habit of ‘soaking ourselves 
and our valuable’sheep, simply for the purpose of wash- 
ing the fleece, ‘ » 

I might further say; that there iv'at present a bounty 
offered to those’ who ha'f wash their wool, or let if run 
three or four weeks beford it'is shorn; after washing, to 
obtain weight. Those who make’ this a practiie, will 
obtainas intch, of within a cent or two per pound, for 
their wool as itis, as tlieir very conszientious neighbor, 
who puts up his wool in'a clean state, 

Whrsniper Vt., Jan. 1853. ' 





Triumiphed At Last, 


It will be remuntbere! by'the readers ‘of the Farmer, 


‘T that last winter'T’ complaitied bitterly of the rabbits for 


having destroyed iy ‘nursery, and destroyed many, and 
injured many more, of athiodand apple and pear, trees, 
having tried all the témedies T could think of or heag of, 
At last, just at the close of winter, [ received a lettonfrom 
a friend, stating that ‘curfiers’ oil would prevent, them ; 
(that letter, by the why, ‘wad published in the Farmer.) 
Well, this winter, on finding the “ varmintg commencing 
agai’ their favorite work’ of destruction, I procured ithe 
dil, butowliig to's sudden attack of sickness, could net 
apply it till they had accomplistied considerable. J finally 
applied thé olf. ’ Now the tabbits are so much attached to 
my gatden, that théy can’t’ thiuk of abandoning it ; but 
hot ati oiled ‘treé or’ shrub Tinve' they touched yet, though 
they frequently follow the rows for rods, and dance 
round them, but not liking the ail, « pass by on the other 
side,” and after cutting up mankey-capers all over among 
the trees and shrubbery, finally pass out by or before 
day-break. Yours, reepectfully, 
J. T, Wirtsow. 
JacKgos, Febriiary, 1853. 
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The Improved Short-Horns. 


At the present time, when cattle of every kind, but es+ 
yecially fat cattle, are: bringing bigh: prices: from those 
who are purchasing stock to convey to the. Eastern mar- 
kets to kill, it behooves every man at the West, who cal- 
culates to raise stuck to sell and make money out of them 
in the shortest time, to. pay some little attention 4o that 
breed which all allow turn out in, the shortest time the 
heaviest amount of beef, 

We gave in the last number of the Farmer the enu- 
meration of the p»ints drawn up by Mr, Francis Rotch, 
which the New York State Agricultural Society have 
adopted as their rules of judging of Short-Horna, In 
this number we present for comparison the engravings of 
a bull and a cow from, the stock, of Mrs: Vail of Troy, 
New York, a gentleman who has particularly devoted 
himself to the importation and the breeding of Short- 
Horns. Some of his cows of thin breed. were excellent 
milkers, a point not generally found among. the highest 
bred of this class of cattle. One.of, his full-bred cows, 
imported directly from the herds of Thomas Bates, Kirk- 
leavington, in England, has been known to give over 
twenty-two quarts of milk per day, .But) at the present 
time, when butter is so low, and meats are high, milking 
qualities are not of the first consequence. 

If by judiciously crossing his native cows with a good 
and pure Durham, the Michigan farmer can. get stock 
which he may send to market at from two. years to three 
years old, that will bring him pearly, duuble for size and 
weight out of the same amonnt of.feed, what they would 
bring if only of the vld native variety, in the same time, 
it in evidently hig interest to stir himself up a little, and 
to stir his neighbors up to getting such an animal in his 

neighborhood as soon as possible, The Short-Horn breed 
of cattle have their faults, it is true, but one of these faults 
has been heretofore, that there were more counterfeits of 
that kind of cattle passed off among us, than of any other. 
They are valuable here, where feed ig so easily and so 





an 


4 


cheaply raised, and where, as a matter of course, it is of 
the utmost importance to the farmer to get ail he can in 
the shortest time out of the feed which he cannot send to 
market, and for which indeed there is generally little or 
no price when seut thither. 

We do not wish to be understood as recommending the 
Short-Horns exclusively, for the purpose of crossing ; but 
as at present it isa breed that is attracting more attention 
in the, United States than any other, and to import and 
keep up;which more money is spent by eattle-breeders 
than for any other. kind of stock, we thiuk it worth call- 
ing the attention of those who have the facilities or the 
means to take advantage of the benefits which such cat- 
:le-breeders offet to them, that they may procure some of 
this fine stock to improve their own and the stock in their 
vicinity. 

No man need undertake to have anything to do with 
the improved Short-Horns without he bas got the build- 
ings and neccssary sheds, and all the other:means of do- 
ing justice to them and to himself, No man need under- 
take to have anything to do with these cattle whose whole 
energy has got to be employed .in clearing up his farm, 
or in getting a tract of wild land fenced, and divided off, 
and made ready to grow crops. And lastly, no man need 
expect to make money from Short-Horn cattle, or any 
other kind of stoek, unless he takes the best of care that 
they will nut lose in one day, by exposure to the wcather, 
all that. they gain by extra feeding in two days. 

Now that we have yearly sales of improved stock, bred 
by such men as Colonel Sherwood, George Vail, Fiancis 
Rotech, Lewis G. Morris, Lewis F. Allen, and a few others, 
who have taken care, and have also had intelligence and 
enterprise enough to procure and import only the choicest 
animals, from the best known and most reputable breed- 
ers abroad, we may look for a decided improvement in 
our herds of cattle ; and what has hitherto passed for im- 
proved Short-Horn, will quickly be got ri of, as cattle 
not of the right stripe, nor of the true stamp for the farmer. 
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We have known a pair of three-yeur old steers al this | 


of 3,965 pounds. live weight... These ,steers were raised 
by James Wadsworth, of Geneseo, N. Y¥., and one of 
these was only three-quaiter blood, Where. root crops 
and corn may be as easily and as.cheaply raised as they 





breed to reach in this country the extraordinary weight | sending from it, on the opening of navigation, when 


» NY OY} 
iS) ARN 


RN ed 


can be in this State, there ought to be no difficulty in 


they would bring the highest prices, large numbers 
of the best fat' cattle’ for’ the Eastern markets, that 
would excel or equal anything that goes to New York 
or Boston. 





Good Chance to Improve Stock. 


Lewis %. Morris, of Fordham, Westchester county, 
New. York, (within a few miles of New York city,) for 
some years past has he!d annual sales of cattle, sheep 
and hogs of the best English breeds. We have just 
received his catalogues for this year, a copy of which 
we will be glad to furnish to. any of our. friends who 
feel interested in the stock Mr. Morris offers for gale or 
to let. The sale of cattle this year is not at public 
auction; it 1s to be on private terms; this being 
caused by the fact that he h:s no females which he 
can spare from his stock at present. Mr. Morris has 
introduced a new feature into the mode. of giving the 
public the benefit of his importations. He offers to let 
some of his male animals for a period of nine months, 
the animal hired.to be at. the risk of the owner, unless 
it should be proved that it suffered from the, positive 
neglect or carelessness of the person hiring. 

This is an opportunity which we think. it ought to 
be the duty of country societies to take up for con- 
sideration, The members of a society could with great 
propriety hire of the owner one of his full-blood Short. 
horns, and put it in the charge of some one of their 
members, who should be paid for taking care of the 
‘animal, and each member who availed himself of its 
services to improve. his stock should be assessed pro- 
rata for the expense. At the end of the term, the ani- 
mal could be returned by the society, and the next 
year a different animal procured, 

To give some idea of what it would cost to each 
member, we would make the following estimate, which 
we think will not fall short of the actual expense : 


Mr. Morris offers to ye us full-blood Short-horn bull for. . «. 5 ee 
Transportation hereand back ..+.ses-s0ese sees 
Keeping and attendance — nine months, at $1 per day, +++ ++ ‘70 





Iu return for this outlay each subseriber would have 
to pay, if there were fifty, of them, about $10 each ; for 
which he would get in return the service of such num- 
ber of cows as the society might consider a fair equi- 
valent, - 

The full blood Devons are let at $100 for the season. 
These animals, are acknowledged by all eattle breeders 
to be the best of ther kind in the country, and to.come 
directly from stock belonging to the. most celebrated 
breeders in all England. For instance, the short: horns 
bred by Mr. Morris are from. stock raised by the well- 
known Tuomas Barzs, of Kirkleavington, whose herd 


‘o€ short-horns, up to the time of his death, was con- 


sidered the finest and, pues: bred avimals in the 
United Kingdom, . Mr. Morris, attended the sale of the 
stock by the executors.of,Mr. Bates, and, he and an- 
other gentleman were the. only reprenentatives of the 
United. States at that sale. . Those, therefore, that deal 
with him will be-sure ta, get the purest blooded and 
best bred avimals,of their kind in the United States. 
Besides cattle, Mr. Morris offers to,let, six of his fall- 


‘blood Southdown bueks, at.prices ranging from $30 to 


$75. each ; and he aleo states that he will have litters 
of pigs for sale, from July to November, of the Jm- 
proved Suffolk, or Windsor breed, the Improved Essex, 
or Kisher Hobbs breed; andthe Berkshire breed, 


Lance Catcasses or Porx—The Chicago papers a 
short time @ ago gave an account of two hogs which were 
for exhibition’ut the market in that city. “One of which 
was raised by a Mr. A.Clybourne, whose hett weight was 
710 pounds ; it was two years‘old. ‘The other was raised 
by Mr. Barton, of McHenry county, Illinois, and weighed 
alive, 1,020 pounds, and its nett weight was 881. These 
hogs are said to be the largest ever taken to the Chicago 





“market. Cannot our Michigan Farmers do as well ? 
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“aie Fe zaman, 


‘ rs Dranuons, Moy, 1850. 


foundation, either of wood or stone. son att your corte 
ove-lap Sour or five inches; make the trook of the worm 
six fect, or three feet: from the centre to; he outside of 


Messrs. Entrons Hating ody @ subscriber to ‘the each corner ; take sight back os you lay the bottom rails, 


Farmer most of the time’ wee its cominengement, 1 cau 
with truth yj dat J Tek a Antetest 1h the present 
prospects of th the p'per and ifluenee Which itis hay- 
ing in making better f.rinetg)- na eonsequenily better 
citizens generally throughout qhib highly favored State— 
Ihave often thought of rth hing for your val. 


uable paper, and as often thought thit.the best way, of ‘ean ; do hot build your fence too- high si 






afd endeavor to get them sc true that a fifle ball shot 
frog mneend to the other: would bit every corner; then 
lay'your sinallest rails with the largest end. forward ; place 
eaélyrail xo that it may, Tet as wear abphssible on the 
cenite of the rail under it; take a otraight, edge board, or 
staké;and bring the @ud Of each rail as: to it as you 
that the wind 





hot exposing my ignorance would bee let oth rs mo J will. it 5.88, trom. seven ‘toeight rail high. When 
competent re the writing, while hwoulk do t 7 t ! ding, you ha our rtence up; ; please pat up the bars or shut 
and thereby endeavor to gain that ‘wisdom would the 2 ait and step’ off a few prese,/and wvorp around and 









make me a useful member of society by e‘example} y 
that [ might set in practical farming 
not is my proper sphere’ action 5 3 peo 
one to contvibuse bia | 
farmer, I have cor eto She eoneliie ; 
upon the subject of, 
to the appearance ard 





: y 
view, good fences ; aud Hehe tiasben ‘portion: of the 


country’a good rail fence; this is the kind of fenceof which 
I propose to. write abou} at, thistime, ,I have often been 
struck as I have been traveling through the country, with 


the slovenly manuer.in which nine-tepthaof the farms are |; 


fenced.’ This slovenly mode of fencing is not,confined to 
the poor shiftless farmer, but to those that are worthy 
and enterprising men, who heve good houses, barns, hors- 
es, cattle, &2, Who has’ tiot Ubserved this’?! “Tt seems to 
be the height ofsuch men’s ambitlon in regard to fences, 
that if they can’ throw’ together rails, logs,’ or’ brash; in’ 


such # maunet that cattle do nit-destriy their crops, they, 


are’ perfectly satisfied ; and then to see the fence cor- 
ners filled with’ briers, Uhérns, éldety) ‘and every other un- 
sightly thing. |’ Who’ that ‘has thd lest tasté for the bean- 
tiful that has not lamented ‘his’ statu of things 2 Now to 
men whose fevees'hré ‘as above described, I would’ in all’ 
humility offer'a*fow words of advice.’ Ta the first place,’ 
get ont a féw hundied govd “riils; 'tén/féet ' ldhg, Hot. too 
large of too sriiall’y ‘sy front three to’ fite ‘inches ‘equate, 
have them square ut each ‘erdland comfiende'dpon the 
fence, (or apology fot one, )* that! divides from ‘some lot 
that you can throw tothe ¢onimdh fot a short tiie ; get 
a good wood-saw and saw- horse, ‘sqitare ‘the’ énds of all 
the rnila that/ate'fit to put in the fence, ‘again niake then 
ten fet long ;:auch'xs are’not fit for the fente make fire 
wood of or burn them on the geiund, ° ‘Attor getting’ your 
rails al}of'@ length, prepare! the! grotind to set’ your fence’ 
upon by clearing: away'all rabbiah }/and’if not’ too’ new, 
plougli # strip: by back furrowing at! least ten’ fect in’ 
width ; harrow it dowh ‘level; and sow: grass seed. Set 
your stakes for the centro of your fence: Set’ your gate 
or bar-posts, (‘baare to haveone'or the'dther to every lot 
wheter largeor anmlly) triny élevew to twelve feet apart, 
and at least three fee} in the gronnd : a few leached ashes 
around the post at the surface will be of service ta prevent, 
them from rotting. After your posts are made to stand 
firma, if yoy have not monde mortices ip the poste to rey 
ceive the epd of the first length of your fence, you can 
take apiece of 2 by 4 ecantling, and with an auger,bore 
holes and faptan it to the posts, and put the ends.ofthe 
rails on the pins hatween the posts and scantling, Now 
commence and Igy ghe worm of your fenge on a good solid 






un fence, and if youd nut feel proud of your la- 


ae ‘Four “fence, and bebip teas eer! your 
form; 1 think: you mnat be made of an lentirely different 
kind of « clay ‘from: what’ y: servant -istagde of. 








Py 81 would farther may ce ¥ ‘have not 1st any- 
sing aking the Furmer., adv ertise- 


nent in it, Le oad none ea en two thou- 
hand dollars, 


-.. Raising Broom. Corn. 
[conenepn Prom ‘rae | APRIL NUMBER. } 


Well; boys; what ‘is ‘yout’ bill? Do you want any 
stote pay? Ob, no? I want the cash ; T enn Bet cash for 








the merchant.wontpay-ane any cash for brooms, I can 
hardly get enongh to p “fie! my handles and twine, It 
makes no differenco—labor is ‘cash just ‘now. , 


\As soon ‘its it begins to tassel’ ont the brush, beginning to 
spread a litfle at the top, little ihelined to form a crook 


but generally the’ fitet. The field should be pi 
in this mittin’r ‘every other’ day, not neglecting over. two, 
lor three'da yi at 4 time At Teast} and ‘it will nave one- 
Ahird’ ‘gf the time in: manufacturing, besides 


term,) if it passes beyond that ‘time, after the brush be- 
the dun otily for one or two days, it becomes hard and 
make ibe brush what it might have been if it had been 
at the top in its milky state, The next theatre of action 


is harvesting the crop.. .This should be done after one or 
two heavy frusts strike it.’ The more force of hands the 





gin to spread a Tittle at the top, if exposed td ‘the rays of 
crooked ; and I pronounce it beyond human i invention to 


broken down as soon as the tassel commenced spreading 


work this'time of the'year' most’ any where. ‘Well; but ’” 


The task’of ‘hoeitig ts tow completéd. A few ‘months 
peo on'y one’ of the most ‘important’ periods of taising 
brocm doth now eommences—not' so laborions, true.” The | 
time comes for lopping, and if’ neglécted, nature has put 7 
a@ veto upon’ your negligence, dnd that is crooked brushes. 


| bending ore’ way ‘or the other, lop it down below the first 
or second joint, aecotuing to its height, giving the brush ” 
)two lops, thie second béing’a little below the first, twa or. 
threé’ inches; ‘80 that’ the brash’ will’ hang perpendi icular— 
being careful at the same’ time not to have the brush hang 
too-neat'the ground ; it will only serye’as‘a conductor 
during the: moisture, blackening the ; brush ‘and injuring ie 
the’ seed.’ (Tt ‘should bel broken déwn according to its — 
height ; being vety bigli, the: sécond joint’ will answer, 
through 


presentin 1 
| broom before the publie that you heed not, be pleut py of — 
There id'a certain state that we broom makers all“ “the — 
‘brumhi itt the’ till,” (the Editor might use some otber J 
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corn, after it is scraped, most any where. 
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better, so chat the fall rains wilt wot ‘be’ perthitted to touch 


-it. Cut, husk, and scrape it off immediately; not suffér- 


ing it to lay in heavy piles‘on the barn’ floor any longer 
than the work can be accomplished.’ Scrapitig by horse- 
power four or five hundred weight‘in a day, the work’ is 
easily accomplished. Spread the secthover the barn flv’or 
let it lie until it becomes perfectly dry, ‘run it through a 
fanniog-mill and winnow it. I have! made different ex- 
periments in harvesting the crop ; building scaffolds, stor- 
ing of it away without being husked, sprealing of it over 
scaffolds, binding of it into bunches,’ mowing of’ it away, 
the same as we do wheat. I believe those plans’ imper- 
fect, giving my reasons. Building scaffolds is'an’ expen- 
sive job; besides, suffering the corn to lie thére: until 
winter, the mice make sad havoc by gnawing off the end 
of the brush forthe sake of the seed ; and furthermore, 
it.is very liable to mildew if it is spread a little too thick 
As to piling of it into pilcs, bound into bunches, this can 
be done, byt you must wait until there is no substance 
in the stalk whatever. By that time the fall rains have 
made your corn as black as a thunder-cloud.. My con- 
clusion is, cut, husk and scrape it with all- the force that 
can be gathered, at the same time spreading the broom 
It will not 
want a very large space for two or three acres at least, 
And why 1 do uot raise more than that amount ia a year, 
I will reserve for a future number, . My. machinery for 
manufacturing, connected with it, isassimple ag possible. 
Selecting the seed: for planting should be dong ‘in the fall, 
before the frost, selecting the finest brushes after it is ripe. 
C.. L. Newxiax. 


*Pasturing Wheat.” 
Prymoutu, Wayne co., Mich., April 11, 1853. 

Mx. Isnam :—In the last number of the Parmer, I 
noticed an article on “ pasiuriag wheat,” in which the 
writer slates that a neighbor of his pastured a field 
“all the fall,” and he anticipated {hat chess would be 
the result, aad his anticipation (according to his state- 
ment) was realized. Upon this, I would like to ask a 
few questions through the Farmer. Does the writer of 
that article believe that the cattle made the chess? or 
does any one of your numeyoys sybscribers, or any ob- 
serving man; believe that the wheat grew from the 





‘wheat scion? or that the cattle “turned the wheat to 


chess?” I would like to. know the meaning of the 


-weiter in regard.to his conclusions drawa from his 


' @bservations.” What was the source of the chess ? 
If. he means ‘te eonvey aa idea that the wheat was 
-“ turned ” to chess by the! cattle, he: places. ‘them far 
above himself, or any other person, in regard to: know- 
ledge or power ; for 1 am persuaded that no man has 
the art or power of making whcat of chess, or chess of 
wheat, Thisthing might have been doue in the six- 
teenth century by man, and it may (possibly) be done 
now by cattie ; but my cattle never commit a wrong of 


this kind, though they are privileged, even iate'in the’ portion of a quart to a large tree, and a pint toa small 


ery with this delicious pasturage, 


Respectfully yours, A.B. Mankaax. 





Brack woon's Macazive.~The nymber for February 
has jyst been received. It contains a very extended no- 
tice of a new work just publiched in Scotland, called the 
“Book of the Garden.’* 


| June, and the firat week in September. 





State Agricultural’ Society. 


Ma. Evrror :—I am glad, Wieshas answered my 
communication, but regn that he was), not a little more 
definite in his explanation, That ke did) ‘his best to give 


the Society a good start, no one ever doubted ; but that 
the main influence which stirred up | the Stare to\tliat first 
noble effort, came, from: quite aii other pour, | he bimself 
will probably beas plary to,acknowledge av any of us. 
We are not told/in phat. particular the Society has ad- 
van¢ed beyond, those f-have nameth}—It would have been 
alittle haore satisfacto: y iPMr. H. had stated how much 
the small atiount given in, Premiums: in the shape of 
medals, diplomas and. bodke, acttialy was. If.ny im- 
pression ig correct, itis not enough in any one single year 
to swell/the anidunt very mich. y 

Mr, H- says he}has never. Wvah" in tite for paying 
others for what it was plainly his fit duty, todo, So he 
undogbtedly thinks bat’ Others” may be of'a different 
opinion, 1 know ery we ‘that: the ladies were invited 
in the daily papen@ to take, part in fitting up Floral Hall ; 
but was there a consultation with the florists and nur- 
serymen of the city, on whom we are dependent in most 
part for the beautifil flowers and plants to decorate the 
Hall, and of whom Wwe. ought to pect the best skill in 
the arrangement of such’ things, as it is their study and 
business, and is as much for their interest to see to it, as 
it is forthe mechanic to see to the arrangement of his 
articles? 

At tha Fairs of the Society ofthe State of New York, 
this part of the arrangement is entirely® given: up to the 
florists, and they take the matter into’ their own’ hands, 
and do it. mostly at their own exjense ; ‘and go'l any told 
the same class would be glad to do here; were they per- 
mitted or invited to by our worthy Secretary. 

in Mr. H's reply, he has declined answering one ques- 
tion which was put to him. viz: What constituted John 
Palmer & Co.'s bill of $98? Mr. H. says the aceounts of 
the Society are always examined by an Auditing Com- 
mittee befure being pid; and afterwards by a ‘Special 
Committee. But who does not know that from the na- 
ture of the case.such examinations must be to a great ex- 
tent a mere matter of*form, and that many things must 
be taken fur granted, whieh such @:Committee has no 
means of investigating in detail ? 

I think [ have the good of the Society at heart in this 
matter; anil [am only induced to°make these inquiries 
from the many gomplaints I have heard from some of the 
best friends of the Society, Yours, A Mewozr. 





Correx Grounps yor tHt-Pescn Worm.— A corres- 
pondent of the Western Hortioultural Review, reeommends 
coffee grounds as an excellent application to prevent the 
ravages of the peach worm. The writer says he takes 
away a jittle of the top soil from around the body of the 
tree, putting the coffee grounds in its, place, in the pro- 


one, This is dune twice a year,in the early part of 
The remedy is 
simple, and any family who yaises poach treea, nould 
easily save enough of it to preserve a large number of 
trees, The writer, who sigrs himself “ Fruit-(trower,”” 
says if properly attended to, it is a sure preventive, 
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Mr. S. D. Arnold, of Ionia, ina letter dated April 13. 
1853, which was received too late to be answered Jast 
month, says: “I am raising a young orchard on my 
place, which consists of only an acre'and a half of land, 
(being a mason by trale,) and I have derived materia) 
assistance from the Farmer in learning how to manage it. 
I wou'd like to inquire of some one of the numerous 
readers of the Farmer, that may have had experience in 
the matter, how to manage the English Raspberry, both 
Red and White. I have a few. bushes of each kind, but 
they have been of Jittle use to me, as the tops kill down 
every winter.” 





This is a general complaint with those who grow Rasp- 
berry plants. Nearly all the finer kinds, that are worth 
cultivating, are unable to withstand our cold winters with- 
out covering, or protection of some kind. Several at- 
tempts have been made to cross the fine kinds of foreign 
with American varieties, by Dr. Baixcxue, of Philadel- 
pina ; and we believe he has succeeded in raising one or 
two kinds of both a red and orange color, that have at- 
tracted the attention of those who raise this plant. These 
new varieties are found to bear the cold winters of the 
Northern States better than any of the imported sorts. 





In eultivating the Raspberry, all gardeners agree that 
they want a very deep, loose soil, rather inclined to mois- 
ture, with a good drainage, and where the supply of wa- 
ter to the roots will be readily obtained, but not allowed 
to.stand, , The clumps should be set in rows, five feet 
apart, and four feet in the rows. As the fruit is produced 
on the shoots of last year’s growth, these shoots should 
be selected early in the spring, to the number of six or 
seven in each hill, and allowed to grow: all the other 
shoots or suckers ought to be cut off even with the ground, 
which may be done with a sharp hoe, whenever the judg- 
ment of the grower thinks it necessary, and at the same 
time that he clears the ground from the weeds and grass. 

In the autumn, also, those who raise large fruit, cut out 
all the old wood that has produced fruit the previous sea- 
son ; and befure Jaying down the shoots from which next 
year’s fruit is to come, trim off the tops to an even length, 
and then cover them with brush and straw. Where spruce 
or hemlock branches can be obtained, they make a good 
covering, with a little earth blown over them, the brush 
being easily removed in the spring, and much cleaner 
than straw. 

Of the foreign kinds that have been tried in this coun- 
trv, the Red Antwerp is the best, being the most hardy, 
the best bearer, and the firmest fruit, The Fastolff beais 
a rather larger fruit, but it is not as bigh-flavared. The 
Franconia’‘is not as good a bearer as the true Red Ant- 
werp, though fully as hardy. Of the White varieties we 
have hardly ever seen a good crop from any of them ; 
the berries are generally medium-sized and soft-fleshed, 
aud seldom have any flavor. 

The above engravings will exhibit the difference be- 
tween the trueand spurious Red Antwerp Raspberry, and 
is taken from a representation given by the late A. J 
Downing, iv the Horticulturist jor 1846, when he then 
statec that the genuine Dutch Red Antwerp was but lit- 
tle known except in a few gardens around Boston and 
New York. Asa fruit for market, the Red Antwerp has 
no superior, being cultivated by all those who supply the 
large markets, because it will bear carriage better than 
any other variety. 


Decay of Apple Trees. 


Mr. A. F. Hughson, of Putnam, Livingston County, 
writes that having had his attention drawn to the com- 
munication of Mr. Chipman, in the January number, ask- 
ing the eause of thedecay of his Apple Trees, he would 
state that he has had some experience in his orchard of a 
like kind, “Last spring,” he says, “I noticed the aud- 
den withering of a very beautiful tree of mine, while in 
full blossom >the bark soon became lvose from the 
ground to two feet high on the trunk ; the leaves fell from 
the branches, and my fine tree was dead in a short time. 
It was. of the:twenty-ounce Pippin variety. Oneortwo 
other trees are affected in the same manner, though not 
entirely dead yet. Limbs have been removed from this 
tree for five years past, but I cannot think this is the 
canse of tlie decay, The roots of the decaying and de- 
cayed trees, near the trunk, and for some distance from 
it, were close to the top of the ground, and in some 
places entirely uneovered. Do you think it could have 
been the effect of the heat and dry weather on the roots?” 
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The Switch Willow Apple. 


A few days ago we received from Mr. A. 0, Hub- 
bard, of this,city, afew apples of a medium size, ina 
very fine state of preservation, with the following note, 
giving a description wf where they come from and their 
origin, 

Derrorr, April 15, 1853, 

Me. Jouystoxe—Dear Sir :—I have received a few 
apples from Judge H, G, Wells, Schoolcraft, which I 
think well worthy of cultivation. It is new to me, and 
is not known. in this vicinity I presume. The Judge 
says he received the tree which bore these specimens 
from near Steubenville, Ohio, under the name of 
“ Switch Willow.” The bark of body and limbs, in 
color, resembles the weeping willow. It is a profuse 
bearer, and keeps until June, retaining its present 
freshoess, Very respectfully yours, 

A. ©. Husparp, 

We have had an engraving made of the apple. The 
specimens left with us were very uniform in size, 
which is rather below the medium ; shape, roundish 
and a little flattened. The skin is rather bright, though 
not quite smooth to the touch, being dotted with 
specks, which on the shady side of the fruit are a 
very dark brown, The eoloc is bright greenish: yel- 
low, and on the sunny side ofa dull crimson faintly 
streaked. ‘The stalk is rather long, slender aad taper- 
ing,* deeply inserted and curved to one side; calyx 
not shallow, io a basin slightly furruwed on the sides; 
flesh greenish ad yellowish, crisp, moderately juicy, 
and rather firm, with a pleasant and mild flavor. 

The apples we received looked as fresh as though 
they had been just taken from the tree, and would 
readily keep with ordinary cate till next fall. If any 
of our exchamges or correspondents know anything of 
the origin of this apple, or of its being known under 
other names, we should like to hear from thea, for we 
do not believe in multiplying the sames of the several 
varieties of fruits. 


Cuares.—Wheu chafed by working or sweating, take 
any kind of oil, sweet oil, lard, or what is better than 
either, a tallow eandle, and rub theroughly the place 
affected. Repeat the operation when you go to bed.— 
Tt seldom gives one any further trouble. 


* The engraver has not drawn the stem correctly: it ought to 
be much more slender, longer and enere tapering. 








Farming in Calhoun County. 
Homer, Calhoun Co., March 15, 1853. 

Mr. Epiron—Good, interesting, apd well written arti- 
cles, appear in every number of your paper, written from 
almost every nook, corner, town, aud county of our flour- 
ishing State, but I have rarely or ever seen or heard any 
thing from our little secluded town of Homer, way off 
here in the southeast corner of Culboun county. . Not- 
withstanding, your Farmer has found us out, it is liberal- 
ly taken and read here, and the practical farmers are ma- 
kiag up ia good earnest to the true and scientific manner 
of farming. We have some excellent farms in this town 
and a few good farmers; and it iseurprising to see what an 
influence one good farmer will soon)¢reate in a communi- 
ty of old fashioned farmers; how the old ones will begin 
to observe the new comer, and. watch hie every movement, 
talk about his good crops, his good tools, hia good stock, 
the manner iv which he mana.es hisstock, how much his 
sheep shear yearly per heed, and, the price he gets for Lis 
wool above his neighburs, the extra, productive:ess of the 
old farm he has taken possession of, what.a perfect alter- 
ation be has made all aver it, how, much. better it produ- 
ces than it did when Mr, such an one owned it, and had 
to sell it to pay his merchant debts, The fields are most 
all of them laid down to cloyer, and how thrifty it grows, 
what quantities of good tame bay he cuts every year— 
The old ones used to say, and many of them do say now, 
they had just as leave bave Roman Catholic Hay as good 
timothy and clover. But how. different all, the stock of 
the new comer looks, the buildings, the feuces, every thing 
is changed. Louk into the house; every thing looks 
char gzd there too, Yet, it is the same old house. : True, 
there has been a few temporary alteratious and additions; 
but how much pleasanter it Jooks, There is another and 
a different Jady in that house, Tho villagers are sending 
there for some butter, lard and eggs, sone smoked ham, 
veal, mutton, pigs, to bake. There are lots.of good things 
to be bought there the year round, Even the needy vil- 
lagers can find there some good: oat straw’ to fill their 
ticks about the first of May,, His barns and sheds about 
this time do rot have the appearance of an old stormed 
castle, with not a spear of straw or hay about it, with the 
barn doors broken dewn and turned up side-ways, and 
the boards on the baru atid sheds bioken and knecked off. 
No, there is plenty in the new-comer’s barn, and to spare; 
he seldom, if ever, rans out sf any thing. 

Mr. Editor, we’ have a few such good farmers in: our 
nvidst as I have above described; arid we have aleo, I dm 
asl amed to eay, many, many, of the old-fashioned, slow- 
and-easy drones, whose barusand barn doors are in the 
game predicament above described, and from whom.one 


can never parchase a sheaf of good oat straw to fillia hed, : 


much less-any of the good things above named, and my 
main object in writing this long letter to you is, if possi- 
ble, to stir ap some in this vicinity to a sense of their con- 
dition. And it may be it will hit good and strong all 
over the State. 

After all Ihave said above, Mr, Editor, you must not 
suppose we are the greatest scalliwags of all creation 


' 


here, for be assured we have some redeeming traits; we . 


are beginning to rvad and learn, and before I get through 
T am going to send you $2 to pay for the Farmer, for 
back arrearages, two or more years. Don’t this show 
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improvement? T had. begup to; tell yon, of some good 
pointe in our case; we havea number | of large and splen- 
did flocks of Sheep in’ this town, I do not think they 
can be beat inf the’ State?” Mr. —— has'a flock of 100 
pure, Black Spanish Sheep, the prettiest aniipals Iéver 
saw. As fot fruit growing, I° think ‘we ‘ate quite equal 
to any other portion of thé State, and if by any “means 
we can be werked tip to pay for Uie Pariner Better; plow 
deeper, and get rid of those"old barn Ucors, and keep our 
bars up, and our boards riled’ on, we shall aoon go ahead 
swimmingly. 1 am, respectfuliy, &c 
IMPROVEMENT, 





Newago County. 


Mr. Epitok :—I have taken up my'pen to tell you 
some of the resources of our new county, which, I 
think, presents advantages ‘to settlers that are little 
known. It is destiried to be one of the first agricultural 
and manufacturing covhtiées in the State in the course 
of a few yeats.° There are Here inexhaustible resources 
for improvement. ‘The soil is of various kinds, covered 
with all the several kinds of tinber natural to the 
State. We have plenty of lime, and numerous streams 
of water as beatiful as any T have ever seen. Settlers 
are Wanted here: Why emigrants, looking for a home, 
should travel to Minnésota and Nebraska, when there 
are such cheap and fertile lands all around us ready 
to be improved, I cannot say. We, in this new place, 
are making things as comfortable and pleasant as pos- 
sible as fast as wé can find time ani) means. We are 
petting schools and schoolmasters in amongst us, 
though occasionally a symptom of heathenism is mani- 
fested. (In the north’ part of the settlement, a short 
time azo, they dragged thé schoolmaster out of doors 
without any just ¢ause). These things will pass away 
as we get more settled, and gain a little more polish 
by opening communications ‘with the populous parts 
of the State, TI would be pleased to have you mention 
the advantages of our County’in the Farmer, that those 
looking for a home may know where land is cheap dnd 
fertile. Yours, &c., C. R.B- 


[We should be glad to hear from that distant county 
at any time; and in writing, Jet.us know. what timber 
the lands are covered with ; what crops. are usually 
produced ; how they are off for roads ; how many frame 
buildings there are in the settlement: where the mar- 
ket is for the produce; where their, merchants. get 
their supplies of goods, and all such other, information 
as may be necessary for emigranis to know. We are 
at all times willing to make known the advantages any 
portion of the State presents to settlers,—Ep.} 





— 


Branaa Pootra Fowrs.—An intelligent correspondent 
of Providence, Rhode Islanit, writes to the editor of the 
Ohio Farmer, that “S, O.. Hatch, of Cannecticut, sold $750 
worth of his grey fowlalast year.” They are called “Brah- 
ma Pootras by Dr, Bennet and T. B. Miner.’ He further 
adda: “I would not give three cents for the difference 
between a Brahma Pootra, Grey Shanghae,or C.:ittagong. 
They are all the same to me.” 


Destruction. of Young Dueks by Pumpkin Seed. 
Avon, Oakland Co., April 12, 1853. 

Mr. Isuau:-A word about pumpkin seeds ‘poisoning 
ducks,” 

It seems to be the opinion of some persons that pump- 
kin seeds are poison to ducks ; but this isa 1istake : yet, 
if ducks are suffered to run long where they can get these 
(seeds, they will eat them, and in a few days die from the | 
effects brought on by this kind of food, Last fall I had 
a dozen or more of young ducks that had access to pump- 
kin seeds when they were fed tocows. I soon found them 
weak and staggering, and in attempting to go alead fall- 
ing or pitching forward on their breasts, then rising /up 
and trying again, with the same result. Well, one died ; 
we held a post mortem examination, and found the seeds 
were too large to pass from the crop to the gizzard, the 
passage being clogged the whole distance with the seeds, 
the seeds being-too broad to pass readily through. If the 
ducks are removed upon the first diseevery of the injury, 
they will get over it, as the seeds will soak and become 
soft enough to pass through from ‘the crop to the gizzard ; 
but if. not, by continuing. to eat the seeds, inflammation 
takes place and death ensues, My old ducks were not 
affected by them. Pumpkin seeds will sometimes kill 
hens in the same way. OC. A. Curpmay. 


Book Learning in Farming. 

Mr. Evrror—There is an opposition which your pa 
per must meet in your endeavors to circulate its’ pages in 
the community, a kind of opposition which is strenuous- 
ly advocated by persons who profess to be intelligent men. 
Therefore it may not be improper for me to refer to it 
through the mediuni of the * Farmer.” 

While visiting a locality in the vicinity of New Hud- 
son, Oakland ceunty, I had an opportunity of hearing an 
interesting discussion between one of the intelligent and 
active agents of the “ Parmer,’ and another individual, 
pon the'subject of the necessity of Book Education for 
Farmers, The former advocated the necessity and pro- 
ptiety of information being disseminated among our farm 
ing population, upon subjects applicable to their business; 
and the latter warmly advocated the opposite doctrine. 

Now, it may appear ‘to you as il did to’me, that there 
is no necessity for discussion upon a subject so plain to 
every thinking man, Book learnig, or “ Book Larning,”’ 
what is it? Book learning, or newspaper learning, upon 
Agricultural subjects, is no more nor less than the ideas of 
experienced and scientific men, spread out on priper.— 
May they not be'valuable? May they not beiuseful?’ I 
havea farm in the country on which there isa ‘Jarge 
marsh; which may be made valuable meadow land, with 
the exercise of the proper means. Now; how shall: do 
this in a-‘manner: which shall be the least expensive, and 
at the same time fhe most useful? This’ is » questoin 
which I cannot satisfactorily answer. I inquire of my 
neighbor, he freely gives me his opinion, ° I inquire of 
another, and receive a different answet Another individ- 
ual, who has been a successful farmer, and whose views.on 
matters relating to farming subjects, is entitled to great 
consideration, publishes them in some agricultural paper. 
I deem it proper to pursue the course advised by him, 








and succeed. Now, well conducted agricultural paper 
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sbeuld couvtain the ideas which exppricuced, ad comser 
quently educated men have upon agricul irl subjects, 
This is an age of light and knowledge. The press.is 
the vehiele which is conveying to every portion of the ciy+ 
ilized world, importwt and useful inforination, The 
modern farmer, nv longer satisfied with a mere knowledge 
of Agriculture derived from his inexperienced, ancestors, 
is informing himself in the science ‘of Agricultural Ohem- 
istry, Botaay, and other kindred eubjects. The old fash- 
ioned plow has ieft the furrow, the spirniug wheel and 
loom have been removed, and the wool is seat tu the fac- 
tory. John, with his eighty acres of land.can du, better 
than his father on 160. Why? Because he knows, from 
the edscation which he has :eeeived, the materiale which 
fertilize the soil,and the reason why it becomes barren and 
unfruitful, He knows the best means, by which he can 
economically preserve the manure of his farm for. future 
use, He bas been informed, through the, medium of the 
Press, of the best stock of cattle and, sheep which he can 
use upon his farm. From what source may he have de- 
rived these facts? From that (ountaiu denominated “Book 
Learning.’ H, 





Usvful Recipes 


Me. Isnam : The following recipes are aan simple 
and efficacious, as I have had an opportunity of know- 
ing, by observation and experience: 

Poor May's Worxaovuse.—Cut and split your rd wooil 
in March if you can, or earlier. As you split it, lay in 
a pile if practicable, where yeu can work on twe sides 
of it. Set up your weed en the endste begin with, and 
continue ta build your pile muck as a coat pit is form- 
ed, with the weod all slanting up oc dowr, so that it 
will bea cene. 

A little care and practice will eaable any one to make 
such a pile, with almost no additional time or trouble. 
When vou use the weed, begin on the side most couve- 
rient, and werk right in towards the centre of the pile. 
It is a rare case that dry woed ia plenty cannot be 
feund, even after a snow or rain storm. Such a pile 
sheds rain like a roof, whereas, the common ‘method 
retains all the rain and snow that falls. Phe largest 


pile that a family needs will season most thoroughly in | 
alittletime. Only a few inches of the ends ‘of sticks | 
standing on the ground will be damp. If you have ne! 


woudheuse try «; tf you have one, use it, This is only 
for such as have none, like myself. 

T have tried it for four years past, and with uniform 
results. My neighbors at first thought my pile would 
not season through. This was their mistake. 


Lame Feer.—Many persons suffer extremely by the 


nail of the great toe irritating the flesh, producing ia- 


fianmation, end even extensive ulceration, soimetiaes ' 


demanding amputation. 

‘The fellowing is a simple reme(y, that kas been re- 
peatedly tried with entire success. 

Take a piece of cork, say of the size of balf a garden 
bean, and fit one edge of it to the inflam @ portion of 
the flesh, while a flat surface reste on the nail. After 


washing the place carefully, take a strip of the finest | 


linen you can obtain, wind it snug eround the piece of cork, 
*6 that it will hold, and placing it in the right position, 
draw gently outicards, ic order te remove the irritated 


flesh as iauch from thé mail as the patient can endure. 
Then pass the licen bandage around the tve so offen 
that it will stay and keep it as quiet as possible ; dress 
itin the same manner daily, using any entollient you 
please. Gradually the inflammation subsides, and the 
place heals, The object is to remoye the,flesh by draw- 
ing it outwards from the continual irritation of the nail, 
till faflammation shail subside, and a healthy surface be 
presented. 

Mr. —— of Cleveland, was cured after suffering for 
years, aud the physician had decided to amputate.— 
Mre. —— after hobbling about in a sock for weeks, 
Was permanently cured iu a short time 


Planting Shrubs. 


Lady Friends of the Michigan Farmer ; 

Ere this will-reach you, ;the time fur planting shrubs 
will be past, which I hope you have attended to, and 
have seen that all decayed limbs have been removed from 
those already planted, so that they may shine in the fresh- 
ness of their bloom, undimmed by wusightly decay. 

A few words to’ you on planting flower-seeds may not 
be amiss, To produce thrifty plants your soil requires to 





| be sich; spaded deep; and’ finely pulverized ; the latter is 


af, great importance in getting'your plants atarted, for the 
seeds of flowers areiso tiny that they have not power to 
contend against, great: lumps of adherent soil aud over- 
come them, Whea the soil is well prepared, sow your 
seeds, in forms to pleaseyour: taste-—not more than an 
iach.in depth; and on\ most svils, and with most seeds, 
not more thau oue-half that. depth ; further than this, few 
will have power to reach the surface ; and those thatudo, 
will have so fae expended their inherent energy, that they 
willaaake sickly plants... Seeds that are hard to germi- 
uate, like coxecomb; .cypress-vine, .&c., should have a 
board or shingle laid on the surface of the earth over 
where they are planted, to remain fora couple of days, 
whieh keeps the seil: in its place, ‘and moist, and thus-ren- 
ders germination more‘certain. A great enemy to your 
seedlings is the cut-worm, whieh ia moat old soils that 
have. not been cleansed by previous salting, are very de- 
structive . Salt kills. them; but it also kills almost all 
plants, so that it is uot safe to'salt your seed-ground in 
spring, Yourwill find. these worms’ when ‘yau begin ‘to 
dig arowdd your shrubs and perennial plants in early 
spring, laid up in) quantitios in rich places, Dig them 
away, so that the salt may vot dovinjury, and salt them 
well. Do not say, if in consequence of badly -prepared soil, 
or the ravages of inseets after germination, you have not 
flowers in summer and autumn, that your flower-seed was 
good fur vothing, I have heard this complaint made 
time aud again, by those who have had seeds from the 
same bag that mine were sown from, and who could not 
understand that anything was needed to cbtain flowers 


j save digying up the earth a little, to get enough to cover 


the seeds to an indefinite depth, and to pull the weeds 
when thes should get so large that the plants could not 
be seen. 

De not complain that you eau thave no flowers because 
your father or your brothers lave no time to fix the 
greund for you! Every farmer’a wife and. daughters 
should know how to use the spade and hoe as well as the 
dish-towel, the butter-ladle or pudding-stick ; the em- 
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broidery-needle, the pen or the peneil, suftened by the 
melody of music. One and all of these I would have 
you obtain a knowledge of. Do not work in the garden 
without gloves, fur your hands will thereby become no 
only unsightly, bot unfit for culinary labor or the use of 
the needle. Ove would hardly like to eat bread he had 
seen mixed with the rough, soil-begrimed hands a lady 
would soon obtain by working 1n the garden with bare 
hands in the spring winds. If you have net old kid 
gloves, and cannot get rubber ones, (which are the best,) 
get some thin deer skin and make your own. 

Remember that preparing the ground and planting the 
seeds are not all that is requisite to have a fine crop of 
flowers: they require constant attention throughout the 
season ; but this attention brings its own reward. Take 
the pleasant “ after-tea’” hour, when the hot sun is with- 
drawing his shafts of fire, or when his face is veiled in a 
misty veil, or when his radiant beams make ruddy the 
early morning—when Nature in her dewy sheen sparkles 
in hie light, as the diamond-decked bride, robed to meet 
her chosen ; and the reward is greater than the labor. 

Frorat Hitt. Mrs. C. P. F. B. 


The Jointer Plow. 


Jackson, May J2th 1853. 

Messrs. Eviror :—As the “ Michigan Jointer Plow” is 
now claiming considerable attention from farmers ip 
this and other States, and as it is not manufactured 
geverally through our own, we take this occasion, 
through your valuable paper, (if yon will be so kind as 
to publish it,) tosay that we are making said plow and 
sell as follows:—Jointer with two points, $2,00; 
wrought iron clasp, 75 cents; extra joints 25 cents 
each. 

We have been making this plow for the last two 
years, and since its introduction here, the demand for 
it has rapidly increased. Those who use it once are suve 
to use it again. Itis considered indispensable among 
our farniers, for thoroughly turning under manure, 
straw, corn-stalks and clover, or timothy sod; and we 
think there is not a doubt, that it will in a very few 
years be put into general use, 

We wish to give this notice, because we have had or- 
ders for this plow fiom a distance; and from inquiries 
we see through different papers, we infer it is not made 
in many places in this state. Yuurs truly, 

Bexyerr & Mosner, 

[We publish the above letter very cheerfully; but we 
would suggest to the writers, that the usual way wo make 
it known to the pnblic that they have articles to sel] 
that would benefit the community, is to advertise. | 








Larce Sate or Improveo Breep or Fowrs.—-The 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat gives the following list of a 
sale of fowls by Mr. D. P. Newell, of that place, to Dr. 
E. C. Winchester : 

One Brahma Pootra crower and two hens....--.sceseseee $150 00 


Eight Brahma Povtra 


Two young pullets 
Two dna a half pairs ‘white ‘Shanghais. 








One pair Cochin Chinas.. os oe 

One pair White Dorkings, (imported) . 0000000 c0000ceesesee 
= “ ee shanghais Co cccce coccccoccece tes 
« “ BS cecee eee recesece . vi 
Three Jonas... - 7 50 
Fourteen Brahma Poatra chickens,frum one to four weeks old 14 0 
Ft dozen Brahma Pootra eggs. «eccessescscescecceescess 12 00 
One pair wild turkeyS....ccescsccccceccccscssesees cccoe = 5 OM 
$333 33 


| Should stand upon a bench, in a dry, cool cellar. 





Breeding Horses. 
Mr. Epstor :—As I perceive you weleome letters from 
correxpondents from all parts of the State, and upon all 





‘matters connected with farming, it bas given me 


courage tosay a few words on the breeding of horses.— 
[ shall not say a great deal on the subject at present, 
hoping to hear from some more able pen ; but the rais- 
ing of the right kind of horses for farm perpeses is cer- 
tainly worth the attention of every farmer in this State ; 
and it really costs no more to raise a eolt worth $150 
at three or four years old, than it does to raise one worth 
only 50 to 6) dollars. The only difference is, some ex- 
tra expense at the start ; first to procure the right kind 
of mare to breed from, and then look out for sires that 
are of the right make, action and blood. Recolleet that 
“like gets like ;”” and if we would have substantial 
eolts that will pay well for oar trouble, we must be sure 
and secure the services of the right kind of animals to 
breed from. As a general rule our colts want eompact- 

38 ; that is,as much muscle and as bittle bone as pos- 
sible in the smallest possible space. Among the bseeds 
of horses that seems to fill this want, I think the Morgan 


‘} breed comes nearest to what is wanted. Some farm- 


ers are in the habit of patronizingyany kiud of horse, 
because they can avail themselves of his services for 
the reason that it dows not cost them bit'a dollar or 
two at the start; but before these eheap fellows get 
through witb raising and selling their colts, they find 
it to be a dear enougls bargain. Especially it they hap- 
pen to live beside some neighbor who has had more 
forethought, and who is raising at the same cost a evlt 
worth bis 100 or 150 dollars in any market, while they 
have only some leguy, loose jointed serab net werth 
over 50 dellars at the outside. 

In this eonnectiva, Mr. Elitor, I would say that the 
Morgan hosse of mine, which you noticed favorably in 
your January number, ucites a good many points in 
the way of horse flesh that is needed by the farmer, and 
he will be at the service of such of my brother farmers 
as may want a compact breed, either at Troy or Pon- 
tinc, during the present season on accommodating and 
reasonable terins, whieh will appearin bills which will 
be issucd as soon as, I ean possibly getthem printed. 

Troy, April 21. Youm, E.H. Crgssy. 

{ he above letter was received too late for imsertion 
iu our last number, as Mr. Cressy desired,} 


How to Keep Smoked Hams. 


Maz. Epiror: Hams can be secured andsweetly pre- 
served through summer, by packing them in cobs ; first, 
a layer of cobs in the bottom of the eask ; then, hams 
and cobs untib you finish the whole. Be partieular that 
they do not come in contact with each other, Unbro- 
ken cobs I would pyefer, but broken ones seleeted wi!l 
answer. It would be necessary to take them out once 
in summer, and give them a dry rubbing. Your cask 
Har- 
ing packed in this way, the cobs absorb the heat and 
air sufficient to keep them fresh and fine. Jt has been 
my practice for more than ten years to treat my hams 
in this way, and I have never Jost one. You take them. 
out perfeetly clean; not plastered, not ashed, not 
greased ; neither is there any chaff to be swept off.— 
Cask to be eovered—T., St. Joseph ., March 9, 1853. 








—— 
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Plant Orchards, 

For the Michigan Farmer. 
An opinion too long in this country's prevailed, 
As thowgh on the people 'twere fully entailed, 
That the climate of Michigan never could suit 
Good peaches, or apples, or ang such fruit. 
For the buds of such trees would expand premature, 
This neing the cascit must follaw most sure, 
That the frost with his cruel and sharp biting sting 
Would wither the fruit in the blossoming spring. 
The“old settlers” were sure that the buds would all freeze, 
Then where was the use to be planting young trees, 
If the trouble and piins would not warrant such cost, 
When fruit would sot grow the labor was lost. 
To my shame must { own that | too was deceived, 
This 4o-nothing stery 1 partly beliewed ; 
Tu this manner I lived something more than eight years, 
Neglecting my duty in doubt and in fears. 
Of my friends, some had tried, and their fruit, who could beat? 
Of which they did cordially press me to eat, 
And whilst [ of the same did most freely partake, 
I theught of my duty, and then was awake. 
I soon planted me trees, and to all gave them stations, 
Inserting choice scions and inoculations, 
And e’en now my young orchard I highly do prize, 
For we've applesin plenty for suuce and for pies. 
There are those who stick to this miserable plea, 
Refusing to plant e’en the first apple-tree. 
@ how lazy th@mun, Sow ungrateful the heart, 
That never performeth his duty or part. 
And what if though our orchards do fuil in some years, 
To yield us good fruit in spite of our cares ? 
We should know our Creator most surely has said, 
In wisdom He’s numbered the hairs of our head. 


Theat He shows in abundance His fatherly care, 

O’er beasts of the field, and the fowls of the air, 

In His promise of faith all who hope may confide, 
That also for man He will surely provide. 

My-de-nothing friends, you can do as you please, 
But I shall advise you se plant fine young trees, 

And no longer to make such a flimsy pretence, 

But trust the event to a kind Providence. 

Gavesp, Branch Co., March 1853. SAM'L. ARNOLD. 


Plant Trees. 

Yes, by all means, plant trees, fruit trees, and shade 
trees too. But a few years, it takes to bring a tree into 
abundaat bearing or to make of it a crown of glory for 
the landscape, and an umbrageous shade fur the poor 
sun-beaten auvimal. Yes, yes, plant trees with a gener- 
oue hand and ¢pare not the pains to nurse them into a 
vigorous growth, It is just us easy to raise a fruit tree of 
the very best quality of fruit, as one whose product is too 
acid, wr bitter or so hard as to be worthless. And then 
what an enjoyment in eating the luscious fruit, whilst if 
you hawe any for market it brings you a remunerating 
price. Dont fear to put out orchards because the busi- 
ness may be over done. That wont be in many a long 
year, if ever. The vast regions that cannot raise our 
choice fruits will open for a large supply ; whilst the 
means of quick transits are increasing with incredible ra- 
pidity. No, ao, the market cannot beoverdone. Choice 
fruit, will always command a fair price, and orchards 
_ prove one of the most profitable investements that the 
farmere of the Peninsular State can combine with their 
other producta. Havea care then for the orchard. Adorn 








the highway with fruit and ornamental trees. We have 

abundance of noble specimens among our native trees, do 

not neglect them, but make our State through its length 

and brexdth, as it can be, the most beautiful one in the 

confederacy. T. E. W. 
LaPHaMVILLE, Mich., March, 1853. 


Far Catrie.—Mr. S. W. Bowers, of the town of Su- 
perior, in Washtenaw, sold in this market ou the 20th of 
May, a pair of very large oxep, which were very much 
admired. One of them was a very large aud massive an- 
imal, being at lcaat sixteen bands high. The two sold 
for $220 dollars. The live weight of the largest one was 
2,302 pounds, and the smailer one 2,123 pounds, From 
an examination. of them we hive no doubt but these cat- 
tle, with care, could have been madeto weigh much more. 
They were seven years. old; and the girth of the largest 
one was eight feet seven inches, and. of the smaller 
one, eight feet fiveinches. Mr, Bowers informed us that 
the extra expense of getting them into the condition they 
were in when sold, was only $45. He only put them 
upto fatin March. They were originally bred: by Mr. 
Jacob Westfall, of Plymouth, in Wayne county. Mr. 
Bowers thought they had some short-horn blood in them; 
but they did not show it in their appearance, make, color, 
or any other point, His mode of fattening them was 
very simple,—giving them just as much good timothy 
hay as they could eat, and half a bushel of cornmeal per 
day to them both, fed at three meals, ora peck each. 

The weight of these cattle when killed was given to 
us by Mr. Mark Flanigan, of this city, who purchased 
teem, and is as follows: 





LARGEST OX. 
Weight of beef, ....ccee cbecrcocccasescccel ban 
we eT STMT TS 182 BO ee eee ete 216 
44 of ‘hide, ised coe seeicud odsiieds. os! 160 
SMALLEST OX. 
WGIBIIE OF HO6K cc cinccc sees ceccseestogens 1,243 
“d Ce ND « Secducenecs icpupendbas a 200 


- LE A Ee Ee 


Tue Waeat Crop —Says the Salem (Marion eoun- 
ty, Ill.) Advocate: “The condition of the wheat cro} in 
this county is unsurpassingly fine. The recent timely 
showers have pushed it forward with railroad speed.— 
Should it escape the blight and rust, the yield of wheat 
in Marion will be unexampled. It is gratifying to know 
that our farmers are turning their attention more gen- 
erally to the culture of wheat; and there can be no 
doubt that if properly put in, nosoil in this country can 
produce better wheat, nor more to the acre than the soil 
of this the railroad country. 

“An intelligent farmer of our acquaintance, informed 
us on Monday last, that his crop of wheat was never 
exceeded in appearance, One circumstance he regard- 
ed as remarkable; he had never known its precedent ; 
this was the fact, that on the first of May wheat began 
to head. This reallyis unusual,” 








Tue Weatuer.—Mr. W. Ryan, of the town of Free- 
dom, Washtenaw County, publishes statements relative 
to the weather, which, taken in a general sense, are fre- 
quently correct. We have noticed his remarks for some 
time past. He says, in a recent letter, dated the 7th of 
May, there will be no drouth before the 2d of June, when 
he will be able to say what kind of a time we shall have 
for haying and harvest. 
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KOBERT F, JOHN-TONE AND WARREN ISHAM, EDITORS. 


DETROIT, JUNE, 1853. 
Explanation. 

As a good deal of inquiry has been made for the rea- 
sons why Mr. Isham tetired from the proprietorship of 
the Farmer, and some wonder expres ed that he should 
relinquish 80 prosperous 2 concern ; and as there have 
not been wanting others who bave thrown out biuts that 
he considered its future prospects rather precarious, we take 
it upon ourselves to say, what we suppose to be the truth, 
that he was induced to sell, first, tweause he had what he 
considered a chance to take a good bargain ; and second, 
because other engagements, sufficient to occupy his atten- 
tion for a year to come, were pressing upon him ; and we 
would further say, that the few who have surmised a dif- 
ferent cause, were never more mistaken than to impute 
any other motives to him. The Farmer was never so 
prosperous, nor were its prospects ever so good as 
when the transfer was’ made. The continnance of the 
old subscribers, with the addition at the beginning 
of this volume of about two thousand new onex, who 
never took the Michigan Farmer before, is a mark of ap- 
preciation not enjoyed by every editor of an agricultural 





paper in our country ; and we doubt whether any agri- | 


cultaral paper in the land, whieh had been published for 
such a length of time, ever had so large a per centage of 
increase in a single year. 

We will only add, thatsince Mr. Is withdrawal, we 
have had occasion to know something of the appreeiation 
in which he is held by the numerous patrons of the Far- 
mer, and would state that out of over 300 letters received 
since the transfer, but two have been received expressing 
anything but the mest kindy feelings towards the for- 
mer Editor. 


The Crystal Palace Exhibition. 


The managers of the Crystal Palace, during the past 
Winter, appointed a local committee for this State, 
whose duty is to reeeive applications from all .those 
who have articles of merit, which they feel eonscious 
would tend to place in a favorable light before the pub- 
lic either the industry, invention, or the ability of the 
exhibitors, or the capabilities‘of Michigan... Among the 
articles, samples of which ought to be sent forward as 
showing the staple productions of this Statein a favor- 
able light,are the three articles of wheat,flour and wool. 
Of the latter applications have been received already 
from one or two individuals, and among those whose 
applications have been accepted is Mr.S.S Gutuexz, 
whose beautiful Saxon fleeces havebecome widely and 
extensively known. The applications that have been 
sent forward so far have come from the longest settled 
and most thickly populated counties. There are some 
counties northward, to which a tide ofemigration might 
be turned, were it known among the people who come 
hither from foreign countries to seek free homes, what 
the capacitivs of that section of our State really are. 

The Committee for this State consist ef Messrs. J. C. 
Ho.mss, R. F. Jomnstonz, Gro. E. Pomeroy, and 0. C: 
Jackson, of this city, to either of whom applications 











}can be made ; and who have beon furnished with the 
proper blanks whieh those whose articles may be ac- 
cepted, will be required to fill out. | 

We would als» mention in this connection, that it is 
desirable to have applications made as early as practi- 
eable, that the articles may appeer on the catalogue of 
the association. 





Root Crops. 


in this number, and in the last number, will be found 
articles relative to the cultivation of Ruta Bagas and 
of Carrots, two root erops that may be made to supply 
in some degre a failure im the eorm erop The cold 
‘yainy weather that has prevailed during the early part 
of the mouth of May, we fear, has keps a great deal of 
the spring plowing from being dune in due season, 
which of conrée will eause the corn to be planted late. 
It therefore becomes the interest of the farmer, and 
especially of those who raise stock, or keep over 
sheep either for wool, or for tle butcher, to pay some 
attention to these ereps that may he made to supply 
the place of a crop which is not certain to ripen—more 
especially as these very crops flourish the most vig- 
ovously in seasons that have proved disastrous to the 
curn crop, 


County Societies. 

It is impostant tbat it should be generally known when 
the various County Societies bold their exhibitions, and 
who are the officers, We hope that the Seerctaries of 
each organized Suciety will send us ite list of officers, 
and alse information of any other matters conneeted with 
those useful institutions, which they consider it advamta- 
geous for the public to know. We shalt eotsider it one 
of our most important duties to promote their establish - 
ment in every evunty of the State. 





Srate Pam os tar Wisconsin Acricurteeas Soci ery. 
—The Executive Committee of the Wisconsin State Ag- 
ricultural Society have issued a list of premiums ia pamph- 
let form, with their rules and regulations, From the eopy 
which has reached us, we Jearn the Fair is to be held ia 
that State at Watertown, on the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th of 
; October, 





Aprrax Horticuttorar Soctery.—The people of Adrian 
have organized a Horticultural Society, and we see that 
| they are taking efficient measures to procure additional 
members. We find th following Cireular in the Wateh- 
texeer, and as some of our readers in other pats of the 
State may be incited to emulite the good examole of the 
Adrian Horticulturists, we make room in this wamber of 
the Farmer for their Circular, which the Executive Com- 
mittee has addressed to all the residents of that city. It 
is as follows > : 

Dean Sie :—As yon have a home which it is a plea- 
sure to beautify and make profitable, it may be inferred 
that you would like to avail yourself of the ailvantages 
that a well-organized HorticaRural’Society always affords. 

The Adrian Society has now a well-selected Library, 
'in whieh you moy find handsomefy-illustrated books.on 
Kitchen Gardening ; on the Embellishment of‘ yards ; on 
the Cultivation of Fruits ; on Arghitecture, adapted to 
our wasts ; on Poultry, dc. dc. 
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The Suciety has @// the best Horticultural, Magazines 
published in this country. 

The Weekly Meetings, through, the Summer will give 
the Members an opportunity, to see and compare the best 
Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables of our city and vicinity. 
As no premiums are given, all moneys from membership 
are devoted to the purchase of Books, Magazines, and yal- 
uable Seeds for distribution among members. 

Emulation is one of the sure spurs to improyement. 
Through the diffusive influence of the Weekly Exhibi- 
tions, our yards and gardens will give practieal evidence 
at the end of the year, that the example of ourjneighbors’ 
good taste and culture has effected a pleasing change, 

Truly yours, . Taz Executive, Commirrer. 





ta We have noticed large numbers of trees arriving 
at this port, from on board the steamboats, fur the nurse- 
ries of H. L. Wilcox, of Flint... , 





Livixeston Cousty Aaricutturat Socrery.—The 
place for holding the First Annual Fair of this Soctety 
will be settled on at a meeting to be held in Howell, at 
the County Clerk’s ‘Office, on the 15th of June. 





Pitts’ Serarator & Horse Powrr.—We ask the at:- 
tention of our readers to the advertisement of Jouy. A. 
Pitts of Buffalo, whose agricultural machines. have been 
a long time before the ynblic. 





A. L. Bryauam’s Suerp-suearine Festivat.—Mr, Bing- 
ham’s Annual Festival, which is to commence on the 
first and second days of Jnne, will give a good oppor- 
tunity to wool-growers to examine specimens of the fa- 
mous Vermont sheep under favorable circumstances. 





Over Masxer Reporrs.—Under the head of “ The 
Markets,” the readers of the Farmer will get as reliable 
and perfect a review and statement of the prices of the 
several agricultural productions which are sold in De- 
troit, or in the cities of Chicago and New York, as can 
be made out previous to the 20th of each month, The 
prices given may always be relied upon as based upon 
actual sales, not upon the views of buyers or sellers. 





Sate or Improvep Catrie.—Oul. Sherwood, of Au- 
burn, Cayuga County, New York, will sell on the 8th 
of June about thirty head of pure-bred bulls, cows and 
heifers, of the Short-Horn stock. They are as fine ani- 

mals, in respect to blood, as there are in the world. 

He also offers for sale some South Down Bucks, and 
Suffolk Pigs—both valuable stock to raise for the 
butcher. 

As Auburn is easily reached from this State, it may 
be convenient for some of the spirited farmers of Michi- 
gau to attend. 





Wueeter’s Horsr-Powrr anp Turasuerk.—We. ask 
the attention of farmers‘to the advertisement of Wheeler 
and Melick of their valuable Horse-Power, Thrasher 
and Winnower. Some four years ago we had occasion 
to use one of ‘their single-horse powers and threshers 
on both oats and rye, and its performsace was fully 
equal to what they represent it to be. Should we ever 
again have crops to thrash out, we should try to have 
‘one of those machines to do the labor, or one like them. 








aa” The Kalamazoo Telegraph, we hope, has received 
the missing numbers, ere this one reaches it. 





Norragay Sey Arrues.—Mr. Hubbard bad some ap- 
ples of this celebrated variety sent him from Rochester a 
few weeks ago, and left some. specimens of them with 
us. They were just.as fresh, as high-flavored and sound 
as any fruit could possibly be. A single tree of auch ap- 
ples is better worth cultivation than a whole orchard of 
the common, warty, scabby, little small sour things we 
have seen bronght to market for the past three months. 





‘ Larce Oxex.—-We noticed a pair of large oxen, be- 
longing to Mr. Healey, living about four miles west of this 
city, in our streets’ on Monday last. They girthed 
seven feet nine inches each, and unitedly weighed 3,970 
Ibs. They were by no means in first-rate order for good 
beef,—Ann Arbor Argus. 

These probably were large cattle for Washtenaw Coun- 
ty ; but Mr. Deville Hubbard, near this village, has a fat 
ox, that weighed two weeks ago on the scales in this vil- 
lage, 2,480) lbs. ; his girth was 7 ft. 11 in., and every one 
who.saw him pronounced him the best-made ox they had 
ever seen. We understand that the ox has been sent to 
the New York market—Col. Dickey left last week with 
some thirty head of very fine fat cattle, and Gen. Hays 
with a lot of superior horses, destined for the same mar- 
ket.—Marshall Expounder. 





New Yorx Stare Acr:owttrunan Cortece.—We are 
pleased to announce that the Legislature passed a bill in- 
corporating the New York State Agricultural College, the 
day previous to the adjournment. The Trustees uamed 
in the charter are John Delafield, of Seneca; Henry Wa- 
ger, of Oneida ; B. P. Johnson, of Albany ; William Kel- 
ly, of Dutchess; John A. King, of Queens; N. B. Kid- 
der, of Ontariv ; Joel W. Bacon, of Seneca; William 
Buell, of Monroe ; Tallmadge Delatield and Robert Swan, 
of Senoca, 

We understand that the act gives the incorporation all 
the rights and privileges enjoyed by avy other institution 
in the State. The plan of instruction is to embrace Prac- 
tical and Scientific Agriculture, Chemistry, Mechanics, 
Mathematics, Surveying, Engineering, Geology, Botany, 
the Practical Management of the Farm, of the Dairy and 
Farm Stock. 

When shal] we also have a Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege ? 





Tue Porurar Epucator.—This is the title of a new 
periodical work to be published each month by Alex- 
ander Montgomery, of New York. The Popular Edu- 
cator is to be devoted to furnishing instruction in all 
the branches of knowledge usually taught in schools 
and academ‘es. The first number hardly gives more 
than a glimpse of the comprehensive plan on which it 
is based. Each number is to be bul a shilling, and 
certainly no one can lose anything by purchasing it, 
even though the purchaser desires to know only what 
it teaches in one of the departments of knowledge into 
which it is divided, To many teachers it will prove a 
valuable acquisition, as each of the branches of know- 
ledge is illustrated by, appropriate engravings. 





— 
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Tue New Yorx Temune.—This useful and compre- 
hensive scini-weekly paper has recently undergone very 
great improvements, and is considerably enlarged. Asa 
8 healthy, sound-more] and farzily paper, there is nothing 
of the kind its superior, or even its equal. Since its en- 
largement, the editor says the paper it is printed on costs 
more than all he gets from its subscribers. 





te The Northern Ohio Poultry Society will bold its 
First Annual Exhibition in Cleveland, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, the 14th and 15th days of September next. 

(3 The Third Annual Fair of the Vermont State Ag- 
ricultural Society will be held at Montpelier on Sept, 13, 
14 and 15, 1853. 

¢@™ The next Ohio State Fair is to be held at Dayton, 
and arrangements are now being made to have it a grand 
exhibition, i 

ta The first green peas from Savannah, Georgia, were 
received at New York on the first week in April. They 
sold for 6244 cents per half peck, or $12 per barrel. 

«2 To those who wish to improve their poultry, we 
ask them to read Mr, Freeman’s advertisement, on another 
page. Mr. Freeman’s invitation will be accepted at the 
earliest leisure moment. 





Devon Carre axp Cuoice Fowis.—Mr. Elliot M. Crip- 
pen, uf Coldwater, writes to us that he has just commenced 
farming uear that village, and that he has procured some 
fine Devon cows from several of the best and most cele- 
brated herds of this breed of cattle; which ought to bea 
favorite one in this State. Mr. Crippen also states that he 
will spare no expense to improve and raise this breed, 
believing it to be one of the most useful and desirable for 
the farmers of this State. He says he sold a handsome 
bull calf to Mr. Alton, of Cass county, a short time ago 
for $100. 

Mr. Crippen is also very choice in raising some of the 
finer varieties of fowls, and has procured an assortment 
from recent importations of White, Buff, and Bay Shan- 
ghaes, Cochin Chinas, Black Spanish, and Javas, and a 
few game fowls, with which, we hope he will make an ef- 
fort to win a prize at the State exhibition next full. 





To Correspondents. 

We have not yet had time to examine all the valua- 
ble letters from the correspondents of the Farmer, 
handed over toe us by Mr. Isham ; besides, we have not 
been able to make reum for them all. Some of them, 
also, are inspplicable to this season, but will be of 
value by-and bye, and will then appear. Meanwhile, 
we wish the writers to understand, that though their 
communications donot all appear, still they are of high 
value, as giving us an insight into what subjects and 
what questions are agitated, and what kind of infor- 
mation is required in the several localities from which 
they come. Besides, we consider that the Farmer is 
the medium through which one farmer may learn the 
experience of others, or may inquire for information on 
such matters as are of importance to him in proseeuting 
improvements on his tands, his orchards, his cattle, his 
buildin zs, or his implements. 

fF Our correspoudents must always favor us with 
their real names. If they have not confidence in our 
discretion, they should not write to us. 





D. D. J—Your letter is on file for next number. In 
answer to your inquiry, Whether the use of a plow is cs 
favorable in corn as the use of the cultivator? we can 
only say, that the best crop of corn we ever saw raised, 
and which measured 90 bushels to the acre, was worked 
while growing, altogether with the cultivator, and two 
hands following with hoes. Among some farmers the 
plow is considered indispensable among coru—running a 
furrow from each side of the hill, and then plowing the 
earth back again ; so that the horse and plow go through 
each row four times to hoe the ground ‘into the right 
shape. Those practitioners who have most thoroughly 
studied the nature of the corn plant, advise that «ll the 
plowing should be thoroughly done before the seed is in 
the ground ; and then use the cultivator thoroughly after- 
wards, Both implements may be used advantageously, 
however, according to the nature of the ground, and the 
condition it is in when the seed is planted. 


Prowine ror Wueat.—B, K. Carpenter, of Waterford 
Centre, writes that wheat looks well in his vicinity. He 


says he has not plowed his land but once for wheat du- 


ring the Jast six years, and be has raised as good wheat 
as his neighbors. Many of his neighbors fullow the 
same plan, and find it to work well. 

J. M. Sanprorp’s communication about the Potato has 
been received, 


X. Y. Z.’s excuses for non-subscrit ers are amusing, and 
shall have room in a future number. 


J. P. or Atsiox.—Shall be glad to have your opinion 
on cutting aud harvesting wheat in a green state, if prac- 
tical. The article on “ Contentment among Farmers’? is 
more suitable for a literary journal than the Farmer, 

Timotny versus Crover.—Mr. A. Bowers, an intelli- 
gent German farmer of Kingsbury, Laporte county, writes, 
under date of January 25th, that he wishes some of the 
numerous correspondents of the Farmer to give him the 
benefit of their observations on the comparative goodness 
of clover and timothy for hay. From some experience 
that he has had, he thinks that one ton of good timothy 
is worth two of clover, and there is the same difference 
in pasture. He says: “ Last full I took my cows out of 
a good clover pasture, and turned them into one of timo- 
thy : the consequence was, that they gained one-third in 
butter, and also a good deal in flesh, making it very evi- 
dent that the old proverb was correct, “ that a change of 
pasture made fa! cattle” He also wishes to know whether 
timothy is as good for manure as clover ; if it is, he does 
not want to raise any moreclover. We think there is no 
sod equal to a clover sod for wheat or potatoes. For corn, 
a good strong timothy sod will do very well ; but timo- 
thy exhausts the soil more than any other grass; while 
clover benefits it. 


ta” We shall answer“ Obtruder’s” question in our 
next. 





Goop Price ror a Hewxr.—Mr. Henry Livingston, 
of Macomb county, sold in this city, on the 13th of 
May, a Heifer, as we should judge, a three-quarter 
grade Durham, for $148 50, being at the rate of 9cents » 
per pound, live weight, She was a little over four 
years old, and weighed 1,650 pounds, and was raised 
by Harris Newton, of Union Corners, Avon, Oakland 
county. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


8. B. NOBLE, EDITOR. 











Work for June. 


June is an important month with the gardener, hor. 
ticulturist and farmer. Fruit trees, grain and vegeta- 
bles of all kinds will te making rapid growth ; noxious 
weeds of various kinds will vie with each other to gain 
the ascendancy, to see which shall most'retard the 
growth of the needful ; fizld crops of ruta bagas, car- 
rets, beets and other roots, if not attended to this 
month, will be worthless. The plow, cultivator and 
hoe should all be brought into requisition and made 
to perform each its part in the destruction of weeds. 
With the horticulturist, budding, pruning and training 
are to be attended to; with the frrmer, plowing, culti- 
vating and hoeing, and with the gardener, hoeing, 
spading, transplanting, training, weeding and trimming 
plants. 

Corn, beans, peas, cucumbers, melons, squashes 
should be planted for successiun ; sowings of lettuce, 
radish, pepper grass, beets, carrots, and other vegeta- 
bles which are wanted in succession ; beets for winter 
are best sown this month ; cucumbers for pickling ; 
celery may be transplanted into trenches, tomatoes 
trimmed and staked up, or tied to poles ; early sown 
peas will need vushes, running beans will need poles. 
If the ground be dry and the weather warm, hoe and 
stir the soil often. One good hoeing is worth as much 
as a slight shower. 

With the horticulturist this will be-a busy month. 
Transplant annuals, sow biennial and perennial flower 
seeds, train to trellises all trailing and running plants, 
keep the soil loose and free from weeds, and water 
plauts if quite dry ; attend to the dahlias ; green-house 
plants should have plenty of air, and water according 
to habit. Ifyou wish to promote a great growth of 
stocky plants, turn them out of the pots, with ball of 
earth entire, into the border, dwarf or unhealthy plants 
need no watering, will grow thrifty and stocky, and 
add much to the looks of the flower garden ; take them 
up before early frosts. N, 


Budding. 

During this month and the next, the apple, pear, 
cherry, plum and other fruit trees will, if in a thrifty 
state, be in a proper condition for budding, To ensure 
success, several important particulars are to be ob- 
servel, The bark of the stock should peal freely, the 
buds be properly matured, the knife sharp, the opera- 
tion expeditiously performed. Having placed the bud 
in its proper position with the bark of the stock, se- 
cure them by tying them with woolen yarn, winding 
sufficiently tight to keep the bud and the bark to their 
places. If the bud looks fresh for four or five days, it 
generally takes well. After the lapse of from ten to 
fifteen days, the string’ may be removed, or, if woolen 
yarn, it may safely remain longer. If you wish your 
buds to grow the first year, cut off the stock above the 
bud, and it will make considerable growth the current 
year. This, however, should not be done with buds of 








varieties which are nut sufficiently acclimated ; such 
should not. commence their growth until the following 
spring, to enable the wvod to become sufficiently ma- 
tured to. endure our winters, 

1t is not. necessary to wait for a growth of buds be- 
fore you. commence budding ; buds taken from scions 
that were cut in February or March for the purpose of 
grafting, aud properly kept, may be used. By using 
such, you can cut off the stock, encourage a good 
growth, and save one year’s time, which with many is 
an important consideration, 

It is not deemed necessary to give an extended ar- 
ticle on the manner of performing the operation of tud- 
ding, for it has become so common that many of our 
school-boys, not yet in their teens, can perform the 
work to admiration, 

We prefer budding peach trees in August and early 
in September, and have budded them as late as Octo- 
ber successfully, The growth of the peach is so rajid, 
that in many seasons the wood of the current year’s 
growth, from which the buds should be taken, is net 
sufficiently matured before the last of July or in Au- 
gust, to be safely used, N. 


Elmwood Garden and Nursery. 


We were highly gratified, a few days since, by mak- 
ing a visit to the Elmwood garden. Our friend Mixer 
was at his post, dealing out the useful and the orna- 
mental to his customers. We fourd the green-house 
well filled with a choite collection of plants, many of 
which were in full bloom; their fragrance was quite 
refreshing to our olfactories. A fine taste was displayed 
in their arrangement, and much skill evinced in their 
cultivatiou. Messrs, Mixer & Co, have cultivated a fine 
assortment of plants for borders, of which every gar- 
den should have a supply ; among which is the ver- 
bena, a deservedly popular plant, of all colors and 
shades, Amongst the ornamental shrubbery, we were 
delighted to see the rose trained to a standard height, 
on which were budded the most choice varieties, The | 
garden is laid out with taste and skill, and well sup- 
plied with the ornamental, The nursery is well stocked 
with fruit trees, among which stand quite conspicuous 
the dwarf and standurd pears, with the apple, peach 
and plum, and other fruit in variety. We hope our 
friends of the Elmwood Garden will be fully sustained 
by a liberal patronage, which ought to be extended to 
all like them, who cultivate the useful and the orna- 
mental. We had intended to have visited the gardens 
and nurseries of Mr. Adair and Messrs. Hubbard & 
Davis, but time would not.permit, and we were com- 
pelled to defer our visit to some future time, We are 
informed that their garden and nurseries are fully equal 
to the times, and have a fine assurtment, Success to 
them, N. 








How the Curculio Works. 
BY A. G, EASTMAN, 
lt is known to all careful observers of the operations 
of the curculio, that in propagating its species, it makes 
an incision, genecally upon the outer and lower part or 
blossom end of the plum in the shape of a semi-ciele, 
(it being provided with a very couvenient instrument for 
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the purpose, a proboscis, something ‘like that ‘of a mas- 
quito,) in whieh it deposi’s an’ egg, from which soon 
emerges a small white magyot ; it then commences work- 
ing its way through and towards the stent end of the plim, 
and increases in size‘until the plum drops’ fiom ‘the tree. 
It is believed that ‘the maggot goes into the ground and 
remains there until the next spring when it comes forth 
an insect. This is doubtless true, arid it comes out about 
the time (perhaps a little before) the plum tree begins to 
blossom, it is then too small,to be reailily noticed, and 
cannot fly, but crawls upon’ the tree, where it remains 
and matures rapidly until it is’ sufficiently large to fly, 
and begin its work of destruction, or which is more the 
fact, the work of propogating its kind, the tesult of which 
is the destruction.of the plum. ‘Now from what little ob- 
servation I was able to make last spring as to the habits 
of the eureulio. Iam of the opinion (I may be incor- 
rect) that the most natural habitation of that insect, after 
it leaves the grouud in the spring and while it is coming 
to maturity and propagating its specie is the plum tree, 
and unless it can get upon the tree soon after it emerges 
from the ground, it never can mature any where else and 
must perish. Prevent it then from crawling upon the 
tree and its destruction is sure. 
Apriay, March, 1853. 


Black Knots on Plum Trees. 


Mr. Epiror.—Sir, I noticed in alate number of the 
New Engjand Farmer, an inquiry by W.R C., con- 
cerning the black knots on plum trees, and a reply by 
G. R. Slade. So much has been published upon the 
subject, that I can hardly expect to communicate any- 
thing new, yet I feel disposed to give an account of 
the experiments that I have witnessed, The practice 
of W.R. C., in cutting off the warts as soon as they ap- 
pear, and burning them, is a good one, and the recom- 
menduation of Mr. Slade, saying, “ cut freely, sparing 
no imperfection of wood, * cannot be improved upon. 
There is indisputable evidence that the excrescences are 
the work of the insects, for in the experiments made by 
different members of my family, two different species 
of insects have uniformly been found to inhabit them.— 
One, the curculio, or plum weevil; and the other, a small 
moth, about one fifth of an inch in length, wings hav- 
ing the appearance of copper, watered with brown vel- 
vet. The experiments were made by cutting a section 
of the limb containing the excrescence, plating it in a 
small box or glass partly filled with moist earth covering 
the top with coarse gauze so as to adniit air, and pre- 
vent escape. My daughters, in ptrsuing their experi- 
ments, procured a lot of cheap glass tumblers and rings 
of wire that conld be passed over them easily, then cut 
pieces of gauze large enough to fall over the top, about 
an inch deep, and wound the edge’of the gauze over the 
ring and sewed it tight, thus waking the cover secure 
and easy to be managed. The maggots, would, in a 
shorttime, leave the excrescence, and part spim cocoons, 
the other part enter the earth; from the cocoons came 
the mothe above described; those that entered the earth 
were cureulios. 

Of course, we were exceedingly. puzzled to decide 
which species were the authors of the mischief. Ove 
seasou, when the late frosts had destroyed the fruits, 











the black warts were unusually numerous; we then sup- 
posed it must be the curculio; but more recent investi- 
gations have convinced me that it is the moth, and that 
the curculio takes possession of the spongy excrescence 
for want of accomodations, I have come to the above 
conclusion, from the fact, that the black knots have 
Within three or four years almost entirely disappeared 
in this vicinity, while the ravages of the curculio areas 
destructive as ever. Moreover, the excrescencesdo not 
appear until the month of July, and long before that 


time, the first.crop of curculios have done their work, 
and undergone their change. 


The moths must, of course, pursue the habits of all 
the wood borers, lay their eggs on the bark of the limb, 
and, when they are hatched, the little maggots eat 
through the ba:k into the wood and there inerease in 
in size until they are ready to go into the chrysalis state, 
preparatory to their change into the perfect insect... Mr. 
Slade thinks that locality has nothing to do with it. — 
I think so too, but am convinced that variety has, for I 
have noticed that trees bearing a certain kind of plum 
were destroyed, or their limbs killed.and rendered un- 
siightly, while other varieties in their immediate neigh- 
borhood were left undisturbed. So with the cherry — 
The Black Hearts would suffer from their attacks, while 
the Honey Hearts and Red Bigarreaus standing near 
them would escape, It is therfore reasonable to con- 
clude, that insects ean discover as different tastes in 
the wood of different kinds of trees, as we do iu the 
fruits they bear —N. EH. Farmer. 





Blighted Fruit Trees. 


Avon, Uakland Co., April 12, 1853. 

Ma. Eprror: I have to thank your correspondents who 
8o promptly replied to my commuhication and inquiries 
published in the January number of the current volume, 
They contain many useful suggestions ; and [ thus learn 
that others have suffered losses in their orchards from the 
same cause. 

The experience of A. C. H., published in the February 
pumber, page 57; in a single instance does not seem to 
meet my case. The borer destroyed the tree, while most 
of mine had no borers in them ; and at the time the bark 
cracked, the trees were dead some distance around them ; 
and in the case of the 20-ounee pippin, the steins entirely 
around them. 

The cases of Daniel Cook and F.C. Glenn, published 
in the March number, page 92, are in point ; and also of 
Mr, Clapp, ithe last number, page 123, and of Thomas 
B. Millard, page 124 ;—these all go to show that the in- 
jury is quite extensive, and that it is also important that 
the true cause should be ascertained. 

I find that some of my neighbors have suffered in the 
same way. Neighbor B. called and examined my trees, 
and said they were affected precisely like those he had 
grafted, the injury being confined to the recently-grafted 
trees ; and as Mr. Millard stated, on the quarter a little 
south of west. Friend B. attributed it to the removal of 
the tops, and exposing the body of the tree to the severity 
of the sun’s rays from one to three o’clock P,M. I had 
also come to the same conclusion, when neighbor C. paid 
me a Visit, and stated that some ot his trees had suffered 
in the same way ; and those which had not been denuded 
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of their tops, suffered equally with the rest.. Here I was 
taken all aback, for I had not before heard of ‘any ‘injury 
except to those which had lost their tops. . 
Now as trees under both circumstances were injured by 
the very hard winter of 1851-2, we shall find, I presume, 
that by far a larger proportion of those which have had 


their tops removed, “were sufferers; aud perhaps Mr. | 


Clapp’s suggestion, that it produces 9 sluggish circulation 
of the sap, and renders them more susceptible of injury 
from severe cold, and also from the scorching rays of the 
sun ; and as he says it would be best to select the hardier 
varieties for stalks, that we may not be liable to lose our 
orchards upon the return of another of those bard winters 
which form an epoch in the memory of most people, 

I think it will be safest to graft into the small limbs, at 
a distance from the body of the tree, although it may car- 
ry the top too high ; yet it will be better than to lose the 
tree; for, unfortunately, when our orchards commence 
bearing, we find we have not what we expected, and 
must try again. Thia is the experience of most fruit- 
growers. C, A. Curpman. 


Experiments—The Curculio—Pruning. 


Mr. Eprror :—A detail of experiments in the various 
branches of Agriculture and Horticulture, is much to be 
desired, in a work like the Michigan Farmer. And I 
think if your correspondents would occasionally commu- 
nicate those which prove, nusuccessful, it would serve as 
a warning to others, 

Last spring I experimented some with the curculio— 
such as fumigating with sulphur, tying cotton batting 
around the trees; hanging dn the branches cotton satu- 
rated with spirits of turpentine, and all to no good pur- 
pose. In fact I lost the best plum-tree I had, by. acei- 
dentally firing the batting around it, while in the fumi- 
gating process. A fier my plums were three-fourths pute 
tured, I commenced catching them by jarring the trees, 
(using a couple of sheets, with a strip of Isth tacked to 
each end.) But owing to an unexpected absence from 
home it was practiced only three mornings in succession, 
the first time catching 500, the second 200, and the third 
morning 40 curculios, But little of the fruit was. punc- 
tured after this, And now I believe the only sure. reme- 
dy will be found in the catching process. But farmers 
fay, “it’s too much trouble.’ I thought so once; but 
one thing is certain, we cannot have choice fruit without 
that same thing, “trouble ;? or, in other words, paing 
and expense; and if we are not willing to encounter 
this, we bad better put out no more stone fruit, and cut 
down that which we have already, 80 as not to breed in- 
socis for others to destroy. 

While on the subject of fruit I wish to say a word in 
relation to pruning, and more particularly the tools with 
which to do it. There is no too) equal.to the chisel, for 
this business, if properly made. They. are frequently 
kept fur sale, with sometimes a small saw attached, but 
those are decidedly too heavy. A proper width is two and 
a half inches, made with a shank, (and. not with socket, 
as that form adds to the weight,) and fastened to the 
handle like a pitch fork with a band at the other end to 
Prevent splitting ; the handle should be four feet or more, 
according to the size of trees to be pruned, The chisel 

should be thin, the bevel nearly all on one side, the edge 














not square but on one side half an inch the longest, 
ground ¢oncave. Such a chisel will sever a branch two 
inches in diameter with perfect case, making a clean 
smooth cut. If pruning is performed annually, a good 
chisel and mallet are the only tools necessary. 

Leyawer County, March, 1853. B. J. HARVEY. 


On Raising Celery. 

Frizxp Eprror:—I have tried to raise celery six ycars, 
and never have succeeded in geting so much as a single 
plant, I have tried every method in my power to raise 
them, but ne success, 

Now will you be so kind as to state through the Farm- 
er the mode of raising them, serving them up for the ta- 
ble, preserving them for use, gathering seed, cc, &c,, and 
oblige G. G. W——nsxe. 

Outver, April 29, 1853, 

[The following mode of growing celery is by one who 
is a regular Long Island gardener, and cultivates it for 
market, We have to add to what he has to say, that our 
correspondent may even now choose a spot that is rich, 
moist and clear of weeds, and sow his seed, and after the 
plants have got well started and reached a good size, he 
may transplant them about the first week in July into 
the trenches prepared as recommended in the article 
which follows; the plants will not be so large as if 
they had been started in a frame or earlier, still they may 
give him good sized stalks for home use by the time they 
are ready to pack away for winter.—Ep,] 











(From Downing’s Horticulturist for June, 1848.) 

I raise my crop of celery mostly for the winter’s sup- 
ply ; and, to simplify the matter, 1 shall only speak here 
of the main crop. Those of your readers who wish to 
have it earlier, may easily do so by starting the plants in 
a hot-bed about the middle of March. 

The best time for the sowing for the main winter’s 
crop is about the Ist of April. Although I have sueceed- 
ed perfectly well by sowing on a rich warm border, yet 
to insure against the accidents of a cold and untoward 
season, I usually éow in a slight hot-bed, and cover, as 
usual, with glase, 

About the middle of May I choose a bit of ground in 
the warmest and richest part of the garden for the “‘stock 
bed.” This, I prepare by digging it thoroughly, and 
mixing with the uppermost six inches of the soil as rich 
a eoat of old manure as I cau well, incorporate with it.— 
In this plat, or bed, thus well prepared, I prick ous the 
plants from the hot-bed three inches apart every way,-- 
watering them thoroughly every day when the weather 
is not damp or rainy. 

Here they grow until about the 10th or 15th of June— 
the season for the final planting out. Having fixed up 
the ground for my celery patch, I have it well trenched 
two feet deep with a spade, if it has not been, trenched 
previously. In the trenching, I bury all the best top soil 
in the bottom of the lower. spit, and throw the c'ayey, 
or gravelly subsoil on the top. The reason for this pro- 
cedure is obvious, You always set celery plants in a 
trench. If you take off half the top. soil to make this 
trench, it is evident that you have buta very poor bot- 
tom left on which to grow celery. On the other hand 
if you make the soil of double the usual depth, and put 
the best soil at the bottom of the two feet, it is placed 
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exactly where itis of most benefit to the roots of the 
plants; while the poorer subsoil, being on the top, an- 
swers equally well to raise about the stocks, iv order to 
blanch them. 

Very well ; at the tenth of June, then, I mark out my 
plat of trenched ground into trenches three feet from 
each other. The trenches themselves should be dug a 
foot wide and eight inches deep. You can scarcely make 
the soil in them too rich ; and I have ascertaine,! by 
experiment that the celery plant not only likes common 
stable manure, but is also very fond of bone dust or Lorn 
shavings, I therefore, in preparing the trench, put halt 
a peck of either of these substances to the soil of every 
Jifty feet of trench, and a quart of fine packing salt.-- 
Then the whole manure, bone dust, etc, is well incorpor- 
ate in the soil of the trench to the depth of six or eight 
inches, and you are ready for the transplanting. 

It is best to «lo this in a dull orcioudy day. But if it 
is properly done, i. e., with balls of earth to each plant. 
one day will answer nearly as well as another. In order 
to accomplish this, the stock, or nursery bed, in which 
the plants grow in their second stage, must be tborough- 
ly saturated with water two or three hours in advance. 
Then, with a trowel, take up each plant separately, with 
a small ball of earth, lay them at once and plant them in 
the trenches. Ifitis well done, as it may be with the 
greatest facility, not one plant in five hundred will fuil ; 
and they will scarcely suffer ti:e least check, and will re- 
quire no shading. 

About earthing-up the plants, in order to blanch or 
whiten the stalks,there is a good deal of difference of opin- 
ion ; but it is all easily reconciled, If you wish very 
large plants, you must uot commence blanching till the 
last three or four weeks. If you do not care about the 
size of the celery, but only the delicacy and crispness of 
flavor, you must commence earthing-up about the mid- 
dle of August; doing it frequently, and very little at a 
time, in fine dry weather. 

The two best sorts of celery that I have tried are Sey- 
wour's While Solid anit Red Solid. But, after all, I have 
raised as heavy and as fine plants of the Common White, 
by the mode here given, as of either those varieties . 

A word or two about keeping celery for winter use, may 
not be out of place here. Many persons complain of the 
difficulty of keeping it in winter—its rotting the celery 
root-house, etc. The method I have tried for nine years, 
is a very simple, easy one, and J have never lost a single 
head by it. though I have raised and kept many thou- 
sands. It is as follows: In November, when the frosty 
weather sets in, and the time for digging the plants 
comer, choose a high and dry prt of the garden in any 
convenient place ; level it, and begin at one side to open 
a shallow trench, deep enough to lay-in the roots of the 
celery close together, burying them iu an inclined posi- 
tion, 80 as to cover all the blanched part of the stalks,—- 
only leaving the green leaves at the top exposed. The 
next row muy be put within three inches of the last, and 
so on, row inclining upon row, till the whole is laid in.— 
In this compact way, the space required for a large crop 
will beonly few feet square, This done, cover the whole 
as soon as the winter sets in, with two and a half feel of 
straw, covered with a few bits of wood to keep it down, 
This will most effectually keep out all frost, while the 
temperature ef the soil itself isso low that there can be 





no decay or change in the plants, At the same time, by 

removing a pr on of the straw on one side, the celery 

may be reached at any time during the winter when re- 

quired. Respectfully yours, R. L. 
Lona-Istanp, May, 1848. 





Peach Trees. 


The uncertainty of the peach crop in a climate 
changeable as that of Michigan should induce all cul- 
tivators of fruit, as well as of fruit trees, to carefully 
observe whal. varieties of the peach are more likely to 
be destroyed by our severe winters, and whether there 
is any difference between the seedlings of Michigan 
and budded trees of choice varieties (originated in the 
eastern States), in the same locality and under similar 
circumstances. 

We have been quite extensively engaged for several 
years in cultivating peach trees for sale, and have spe- 
cimén trees of choice kinds growing on our grounds, 
and have been a careful observer of the difference aris- 
ing from locality, soil and aspect, and between budded 
trees and seedlings. We have invariably found that 
seedlings are more likely to endure our winters and 
bear abundantly. We have in our garden a number of 
seedlings of some six or eight varieties, growing in 
close proximity to the old Mixon Cling, White Cling, 
Royal George, George the Fourth, Admirable, Blood 
Cling, Early York, Morn’s White Rareripe, Noblesse, 
Red-cheek Melocoton, Crawford’s early and late Me- 
locoton, Malta, Coolidge Favorite, Early Tillotson, 
and several others. The seedlings will some years 
produce an abundant crop, while the varieties above 
mentioned will scarcely produce a dozen’ peaches each. 
To ascertain whether other localities were equally un- 
favorable for the production of peaches, we have made 
inquiries of many gentlemen of observation in different 
sections of our State, and, with one exception, they 
have invariably stated that their seedlings will gene- 
rally produce fair crops, while their budded trees, 
standing in the same garden, will scarcely produce 
any. We think also that the judges of fruit at our 
State and county fairs will bear us witness that among 
the finest specimens of peaches exhibited are to be 
found Michigan seedlings, which, for size, flavor and 
richness are not to be excelled by any. 

Another fact, perbaps not generally known, is that 
among cultivators there is universal complaint that 
the buds are destroyed the first winter afterteing bud- 
ded. We one year lost nearly two thousand buds out 
of twenty-three hundred, and generally lose from one- 
half to seven-eighths, 

From our remarks, we hepe none will infer that we 
disapprove of cultivating choice budded fruit trees, but 
otherwise ; we would encousage their cultiva‘ion, but 
only such as are worthy of being cultivated. Many 
varieties of peaches imported to this State eannot com- 
pare favorably with some of our Michigan seedlings. 
It is also quite possible that im many sections of the 
State budded trees will produce fruit equal in quantity 
to seedlings ; in such locations cultivate choice kinds. 

We do wish to encourage the eultivation of more of 
choice seedling fruit. Plant pits of choiee varieties 
only ; and if perchance you fail to get good fruit, cut 
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the tree down and supply its place with another, as a 
peach tree will often bear the third year from the pit. 
By planting a few pits every year you will always have 
a supply to replace any that may prove worthless, 
which will rarely be the case. We have also noticed 
that peach trees do the best grown on rather poor soil, 
and are more likely to bear fruit, and in our climate 
should never be grown on very rich soil. Now, with 
all these facts before us, is it not advisable, in order to 
ensure a crop of peaches, to raise a large number of 
seedlings, and get out with our more choice kinds (if 
more choice they be), and cultivate them with the same 
care that you would a budded tree of the finest kind. 
We hope farmers will find it profitable as well as 
pleasant to pay more attention to the peach ; by plant- 
ing the trees in diffzrent locations on the farm, they 
will scarcely fail of having peaches every year. WN. 





Salt for Quince Trees—The Peach Tree—The 
Apple Borer. 


Mr. Envrtor :—I was compelled to laugh at the chagrin 
of one whose copicus application of salt to his quince 
trees resulted in death tv them, There is not a doubt 
existing with me, but all the vegetable kingdom requires 
more or less salt for its better growth. 

Consideration, co-worker with one-of-us-down-here, 
urges that a just quantity of salt in his food renders it 
congenial to the demands of his health and taste, and 
asks if it is not so with the vegetable kingdom. But if 
he gormandize or cat a peck at one time it will use him, 
as it did the quince trees, “up,” It asks again, who bas 
not sometimes eaten at the table of Miss Calculation, 
(whose benevolence was too egregiously expressed in 
the use of salt,) of that, the which, if it had been a decile 
salter, would have been no better, but repulsive to taste 
and injurious to health; and asks further, if such and 
similar lessous of instructions should not be useful in 


their place. 
THE PEACH TREE, 


It hath been said and reported that the peach tree will 
not survive less than about twenty or thirty degrecs of 
Fahrenheit. I ask whether that does not depend upon 
the period of the year when changes occur. I think that 
in February with a favorable cold winter before it, the 
peach tree will undergo twenty-eight or thirty degrees, 

But for our consideration, if the peach tree should re- 
ceive no more than eight or ten degrees of cold, about 
the time the peach was setting, in all probability it 
would be death to it, and so on iu sll its various condi- 


tions. In short, the less sap there is in a tree, the more 


cold it will undergo. , 
THE APPLE TREE AND THE BORER. 

It is said, “experience teaches a dear school, and fools 
will lear in no other,’ to which I fearlessly add, that 
such as assume airs of wisdom, will have something to 
learn in that echeol for a spell yet. - When consideration 
and reflection retire or retreat to places of experience, 
they gather stale but useful facts. We have seen quan- 
tities of apples of different kinds, fall pippins among the 
rest, hanging and lying, bearing the color and having the 
appearance of being baked upon the upper half, this 
doubtless was the effect of the heating rays of the eun ; 
for it was upon warm land, of a south descent. 





But this is not all we have seen, In pruning and 
grafting we have seen apple trees so shorn of their tops, 
that they were wholly disrobed, and thereby made des- 
titute of that protection which nature provides for the 
bedy of the tree against the scalding infiuence of the 
sun ; and in these instances, almost exclusively, (especi- 
ally upon warm and full exposure to the eouth,) we have 
seen the effects of the Borer, whose attention was doubt- 
less drawn by the odor emitted through the bark, from 
the influence of the sun, We have seen grafting stocks, 
of a north and north-eastern inclination peeled by the 
heat of the sun. We have seen, from the same cause, 
stocks, bodies and even limbs peeled—or portions thereof 
such as inclined to the north and north-east, either with 
or without the visitation of the Borer. And now another 
query for my cu-worke:s: Is not the fruit tree tinker 
the precedent, the solicitor, the captain of the borer, at 
least four times out of five? I have of late when di- 
vesting my trees of their natural protection, supplied an 


artificial one, with apparent good results. 
W. H. Rows. 


Method of saving Fruit Trees when girdled 
by Mice. 





Sin :—I have seen in your paper inquiries as to the 
cause of the bark coming off from apple trees around 
the body of the tree, near the ground, The bark is eat 
off by deer mice, and in the following way they may be 
saved. It consists merely in connecting the bark above 
the girdle to the bark below, by an inserted piece, If 
the tree is small, portions of the woud and bark, at the 
upper and lower extremities of the girdled part, are 
cut away with a knife, so as to leave smooth horizon- 
tal faces. If the tree is large, these are best cut in 
with a mallet and chisel. The limb of a tree is then 
made just long enough to fit in and connect these two 
cut faces together, taking care that the line of separa- 
tion between the bark and wood of the tree and in- 
serted piece may exactly coincide, as in grafting. 
This inserted piece may be a small round piece, with 
the bark on, or a larger piece, ‘split, leaving the bark 
on the outer side. The whole may then be covered 
with grafting wax, or any other suitable composition, 
and, if low enough, embanked with earth. In small 
trees, a piece may be inserted on each side ; in large 
ones, several should be employed. Trees several inches 
in diameter may be saved by this means if the work is 
carefully done, and the whole will grow over in a few 





years, Yours, &e., A. H. T, Kuxru. 
FEnronvitie, March 25th, 1853. 
Cooking Tomatoes. 


Tomatoes make but an insipid dish unless well 
cooked’ and properly seasoned ; but when properly 
prepared are universally esteemed. After having se- 
lected good nearly ripe fruit, scald, peal off the skin 
and slice them ; place on the stove in a tin dish, and 
cook slowly for at /east an hour and a half, two hours 
would be better ; add sugar, salt and pe, per to suit the 
taste, with crackers or crumbs of bread. We know of 
a lady who cooks tomatoes according to the nbove re- 
cipe, and many have eaten and relished them to whom 
before the tomato was disgusting. 
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Sweet and Sour Apples. 


Mz. Epiron:—In the February No. of the Farmer, 
your correspondent, R. Randall, Jr., bas some remarks 
upon sweet and sour apples, and asks for information on 
the subject. 1n compliance with the request, I send you 
a few thoughts respecting it, That there are apples, part 
of which is sweet and the other sou’, I do not deny, for 
trees that produce such fruit are frequently to be seen in 
many parts of the Northern Siates. The fruit resembles 
the Rhode Island Greening in colur, and the sour portions 
in flavor ; but differs from it in the fourm and growth of 
the tree. Jt may perhaps be a seedling from the Green- 
ing. But I think your correspondent is mistaken in sup- 
posing that such a frait may be obtained by the union 
of a bud from a sweet tree, with a half of one froma 
sour tree, 

I think such apples are the result of an imperfect 
growth, and not of any artificial means, This is evident 
from the appearance of the fruit, which is generally irreg- 
ular, the sweet portions being depressed. 

Again, if such apples were produced by the union of 
buds, we should expect to find that the froit of a tree 
would bo alike, but such is not the case, for we often find 
apples that are sweet and others that are sour on the 
same tree with the sweet and sour apples. I have tried 
the experiment repeatedly but have never succeeded, and 
have come to'the conclusion that it is impossible to unite 
the ports of buds so as to have them grow. A bud is 
composed of a great number of very small leaves folded 
together ; and it would be impossible for two buds to be 
so formed, that the leaves could be placed together so 
as to coincide, without this there could be no union of 
the divided buds. H. H. Horr. 

Cascabe, March, 1853. 


Forwarding Tomatoes. 


Select good stocky plants for transplanting ; dig a 
hole six inches deep and twelve in diameter ; put in 
the hole a little dirt to elevate the plant two inches, 
on which set out the plant ; then put in the hole and 





setting the «cions, we select those having a leaf-bud, with- 
out which none will grow. Suppose then we take halves 
of two scions, (one sweet and the other sour—the above- 
neutioned,) and putting them together in such manner 
that the two parts will form apparently one bud, and that 
we succeed in making them grow—what have we pro- 
duced? Why, a tree one side of which will bear apples 
wholly sour—the other side of the tree wholly sweet, 
Again: if we take scions having fruit-buds, and suc- 
cee |in making them live by the same operation, what 
will be the result ? Does not the blossom-bud of the ap- 
ple contain say from three to six apples in embryo, scarce- 
ly visible, and in a femi-fluid state, and which, coming in 
contact with the edge of the keenest knife, must inevita- 
bly be destroyed ? And if some should remain uninjured, 
is it not evident those on one side of the line of division 
would be sour, and those on the other side sweet ? Truth 
is before error, even in small matters. Whatever Nature 
in its freaks may have done, one thing is certain—Art 
never did, nor ever ‘will produce an apple, one side of 
which is sweet, and the other sour. LB. J. Harvey. 
Lenawee Co., Feb, 1853. 





Save the Birds. 


We are opposed to the indiscriminate destraction of the 
feathered tribe, That they make some depredations upon 
fruits aud vegetables we admit ; but at the same time we 
will give them eredit for destroying an innumerable num- 
ber of insects which prey upon fraits and grain. 

The birds may not al] be as nanghty as friend Cook's, 
neither all as well trained as neighbor Hubbard’s ; yet, 
in the aggregate, we think they do more good than hurt. 
Their sweet music compensates in part for a few currants 
and other small fruits, We have seen upon a farm an 
hundred or inore cherry trees, said to have been set out 
expressly for the birds ; and upon another a Jarge quan- 
tity of yooseberries and currants, that they might have 
their share without pilfering from the fruit-yard. 

If more would do likewise, the complaints against birds 
would be less, and we should be likely to have more fruit, 


around the plant a forkful of either unfermented or | for the birds are quite generous, aud would leave us our 


half-rotted manure, as may be most convenient ; fill up 
with good goil, water freely, and shade for a few days. 
Keep the soil loose and free from weeds by frequent 
hoeing.. After the plants have blossomed and a pat 
of the fruit set, and of the size of small walnuts, by 
cutting off the end of the leading vine and the lateral 
branches, saving only such as have fruit on them,and 
a few blossoms, the fruit may be forwarded and.ripen 
from ten to fifteen days earlier than on vines not 
pruned. Plants*should be set from two and a half to 
three feet apart. A part of the vines only need be 
pruned if you want in succession. 





ay The following communication was set up for our 
last number : 


Sweet and Sour Apples. 


Mr. Epiror :—In.a late number of the Farmer I ob- 
served un article, in which it is maintained that art, may 
produce an apple-tree, the fruit of which on one side will 
be sweet, and on the other sour. Now a little examina- 
tion will readily show this to be erroneous. Firstly, in 





share. 





Plowing More Than Once. 


Mr. Epror :—Not long since I noticed in the January 
number of the Karmer a notice of the failure of crops, 
imputed to two or three plowings ; thereby inferring, as 
I conclude, that one plowing would have been preferable. 
This may have been the: case if the plowings were in 
quick succession ; otherwise, not, It is also intimated in 
the article alluded to that frequent plowings would cause 
a “ dissipation of the volatile elements of the soil’? Now 
I think this doctrine erroneous, both in theory and prac- 
tice. Professor Johnston says, “ the clay, oxide of iron, 
and organic matter of the soil have the power of extract- 
ing ammonia from the air; and this is the more rapid 
the greater the extent of surface which is uncovered and 
exposed to the passing air.’ And is not this accomplished 
by repeated plowings? True, a suitable time should in- 
tervene between them. Rogers in bis Scientific Agrieul- 
ture says: ‘In proportion. to the amount of air which is 
admitted into the soil, will be the oxygen and other gases 
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absorbed and made available to the roots of vegetation,’’ 
And instances are not wanting in practice, when four or 
five plowings for wheat in one season, have produced 
double the whent in the same field, than on a’ portion 
which had but one or two plowirgs. 


Tam aware thit some farmers believe chat the soil de- 
rives little or no enriching qualities from the atmosphere. 
And the question is asked,” If the atmosphere is impart- 
ing volatile elements to the soil, in what what way are 
those elements again supplied 2’? I answer, by the con- 
stant decomposition of organic matter. in masses not 
mixed or in immediate contact with inorganic or mineral 
matter. Hence the importance of incorporating organic 
manures in the soil be ore the volatile elements escape in 
the air; for when mixed with earthy matter they are re- 
taified for the use of vegetation. It must indeed be an 
over-rich soil, that through the process of thorough til- 
lage alone, is impoverished or rendered less available in 
the production of érops. B. J. Harvey. 





Why do not Michigan Florists make themselves 
known ? 

Mr. Enrtor :—T have been a reader of the Farmer for 
some years; and although, not,a,furmer myself, it has 
been with much interest, that.I have watched our agricul- 
tural horizon, from the first faint glimmerings of dawning 
light,. which only caused the, wary farmer to rub his eyes 
and utter an. impatient. “ Jet,me be,’ and, then drop to 
sleep again, until the broad glare of day ia laughing in 
hie face and, exu tingly says, sleep on.if you can, my 
boy !, And I heartily rejoice in all improvements caleu- 
lated to ameliorate labor and dignify agriculture, and its 
kindred interests, It is.in behalf of one of these inter- 
ests, whose claims have not been so fully recognized as 
others that 1 would speak, .L allude to landscape garden- 
ing and fluriculiure, .I. have been. fora whole year de- 
bating the propriety, of asking. you, if you: could without 
encroaching upon, the, territories of the three great. giant 
interests, agriculture, improvement.of stock, and horti- 
culture, assign. some unobtrusive nook to little Flora, 
which:she may call her own ;.and where we may every 
month look upon her sweet face and solace ourselves with 
hor, beauty... [She shall have jit by and by.—Ep], It 
would, inerease its attractiveness to very many, and, I 
think render it no leas acceptable to. any subscriber, 1 
have, been exceedingly interested in the Farmer the past, 
year, and therebas been a. generous supply of goad things, 
but. for all that. haye often,turned from it with a feeling 
of want and disappointment. But when I find anything 
like. the. chapter on Verbenaa, andthe articles on trees, I 
can goon ia ‘the strength of that agood many days. I 
hope your Marshall. correspondent’ .will ,still contioue to 
write, upon trees, and kindred themes ; too much cannot 
be said, the mass. of Michigan mind wants educating upon 
this,subject—-a subject I cannot divest of a great deal of 
importance, ; 

I have thought it very strange that our Michigan flor- 
ists-and nurserymen do not avail themselves of a medium 
so widely. circulated as. the Harmer ;, to send forth deline- 
ations and deseriptiuns of beautiful and desirable things 
in their: hne. which are adopted-to|«p2u culture | I-have 
no doubt: the time and labor thus appropriated would 





prove a good investment.: Cireumstances have rendered 
many intelligent and well-educated people almost en- 
tirely ignorant of Florienlture. ‘They bave never seen, 
nor heard of, neither hath it entered into their hearts to 
conceive of the wealth of beauty tuat is glowing within 
their reach, and whieh for a trifle they could scattet 
around their own dwellings. You have but to tell many 
it exists, and where, and it will be soon appropriated for 
their own enjoyment, 

If self-interest. is not a sufficient inducement to th se 
who understand this subject, let benevolence put in her 
claim. For he who plants a tree or shrub, (unintention- 
ally and unwittingly perhups,) has done a benevolent 
deed, It shal] stand a. monument to his credit, impart- 
ing pleasure to every eye, and making glad the heart of 
the wayfarer, long after the baud that planted it has 
mouldered back to dust. 

In a convention of serious men, a few years ago, it was 
reswlved, that one great benefit arising from the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath was that every body dressed better 
on that day and that when people were well-dressed they 
respected themselves more, and consequently not only 
children, but men and women behaved with more propii- 
ety fur the time being. 


I think this sentiment may be extended to other things 
than good clothes. The man who adorns his home, not 
only respects himself, but elevates and refines his family, 
and benefits all within his sphere, and pays befitting 
hompge to the God of Nature. For what did God make 
Nature so varied aud beautiful? Why throw areund 
her robes of such exquisite loveliness, glowing with liv- 
ing gems of every hue, and dripping with odor? Sure- 
ly for our pleasure and refinement. And he who turns 
his back upun them, cheats himself of half the pleasure of 
living and directly impeaches the wisdom of the Creator. 


Has not your indignation, as well as pity been often 
excited when passing through a new settlement, to see 
the outrages perpetrated upon nature and the war of the 
woodman rage to the extermination of everything green. 

How comfortless and dreary the log-hou-e looks in 
the midst of the clearing, unshaded and unornemented, 
except by pig-pens and chicken-coops, from which the 
wild flowers, and even the green grass are making a 
seared and rapid retreat. 


What did the, man mean? Did it ever occur to him 
how much comfort a clump of those noble trees, which 
his ruthless.axe has laid low, might afford him as he 
came from his toil weary and sweltering. 


An.you 'pass along you see another dwelling no bet- 
ter than the other perhaps; but'the hand .of taste has 
been here and Jeft some tude touches. A few of the 
noble natives of the forest are grouped about the dwel- 
bing, and! throw around it their kindly shadows, A 
smal! yard enclosed with a rude fence and a rustic gate, 
which stands. meekly -hanging its bead from a sense of 
its unworthiness. ‘There isa Morning Glory trimmed up 
over the door, and how beautiful it doeslook ; and there 
is the old blush rose on the side, and in the corner of 
the yard is.a sweet brier, and a clump of holyhocks.— 
The most fustidious, though they may have green- 
houses at their command, cannot look upon these sim- 
ple revealings of taste without pleasure, Astera. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
“The Law of Love”—Physical Exercise. 


ee 





Cuiyton, April 12, 1853. 

Mr. Eprror :—If you will allow mea small space in 
your Educational Department, I will explain some state- 
ments which were made in the article of “Schools and 
School-houses.” And in the first place let me say, I en- 
tertain none other than kind feelings toward any one who 
writes strictures on my communications: if they will 
not stand the scrutiny of truth, let them fall. Our aim, 
should be éruth and light. 

Valeria Valencie seems to have partially misunderstood 
me in the article above mentioned. I had been speaking 


of the great change in managing schools now, in contrast ; 


to the practice of fifty years age, and altempted to show 
that Love wasn stronger incentive to obedience than clubs 
or whips, or boots. Valeria and myself are not at issue 
on this point. I believe with her, that obedience should 
be required in all cases ; but the secret lies in acquiring 
such a respect among the children that they will execute 
your every expressed desire, from the promptings of their 
own best nature—their affection for you : I speak now of 
the younger class. There are many ways to operate on 
older minds, always keeping the old adage in view, “ That 
a gentle hand leads the elephant himself by a single hair.’’ 
Allow me here to give an illustration. A gentleman had 
commenced a school in a district containing one scholar 
notorious for his vicious habits, He had been pounded, 
whipped, and feruled until it became a matter of duty 
with the former teachers to mete out to him a severe 
flagellation for each day, Thus matters went on, until 
now he bad grown to be a young man, without any 
amendment. The teacher saw the drift of his pupil’s 
mind, and resolved to try au experiment upon him. Ac- 
cordingly, on the second or third day of his attendance, 
the teacher called the attention of the school, and ad- 
dressed them thus ; “I have been wanting a model schol- 
ar, by whose conduct you may all be governed : we now 
have one in the person of ”? pointing to the turbu- 
lent youth; “take him as your pattern; whatever he 
does in school, you are all at liberty to do.’ He saw at 
once that the whole responsibility, not only of his own 
conduct, but of the whole schvol, was thrown upon him ; 
and a better scholar could not be desired than this same 
whipped, pounded, bruised, ungoverned and ungoverna- 
ble youth. Again: Valeria says,“ I would ask the gen- 
tleman if he was ever called upon to teach the young idea 
how to fire”? I answer, Yes—many times. And I com- 
menced, too, a8 we were taught in those days, with the 
criel discipline of the ferule, I thought little children 
could sit like statutes, motionless, three hours successive- 
ly. And it used to annoy me very much if they halloved 
when let loose from their prison. But I studied Physio- 





logy, and found that those growing lungs required just: 


such exercise to develoj and perfect them , and that it 
was the promptings of nature, instead of their mischiev- 
ous hearts, which urged them on in ‘their noisy revelry. 
I learned also, that those little limbs and feet were made 
for activity ; instead of dangiing from a seat all day, they 
were made to hop, skip, and jump, as do the ‘young of all 
animate nature, in order to develop the muscular syste». 





A peep into Phrenology also gave me more enlarged 
views respecting the management of chiidren. That Va- 
leria Valencie may know how faithfully the old regimen 
was performed, I will say, that men have come to me and 
acknowledged, that they (while yet boys) had sworn— 
and laid the oath away in the darkest, wickedest corner 
of their hearts—if ever they became snfficiently strong, 
to give me a sound drubbing. I know what I affirm, 
when I state that under the flagellation system, children 
do not love their teachers.. I have tried both plans of 
government, and feel competent to judge. My fuir op- 
pouent says if she could find a spot where corporeal pun- 
ishment is not needed, “ most gladly would she emigrate 
to that blessed realm,”” Now, it seems to me, she need 
not emigrate far to find just such a realm; and she may 
be queen of it, too, if she ouly begin her reign in the 
spirit of love. Female teachers are best fitted by nature 
to gain the confidence and afiection of children; and I 
doubt not she bas all tle qualities of one of Nature’s 
queens, That I may not be misunderstood, let me add 
here, that I do not abjure all punishment. Nor would it 
be wise policy to advertise in a school that all corporeal 
punishment was abolished even ; and yet, it need not be 
resorted to in ene case out in a hundred. 


Mr. Editor, while I an writing, let me say a word to 
Mothers, that their attention may be directed to the phy- 
sical as well as the intellectual education of their children 
—cspecially their daughters. Of late years it has been 
considered quite out of character for mothers to allow their 
daughters to romp, run, climb fences, &c. A mistaken 
notion seems to have prevailed, that young girls, if al- 
lowed to romp, would be unfitted for genteel society— 
that they could not become refined and intellectual. A 
greater mistake in physical training could not well he 
made. What is refinement worth, witheut health to ex- 
ercise and enjoy it? That this system of training, and 
tiglt lacing, have degenerated the race of wonien, we 
haye only to go back to our grandmothers and institute a 
comparison. That the ladies of the present day are far 
superior to their maternal ancestors in intellectual ac- 
quirements, I will allow ; but these they might have had, 
and the physical power of their grandmothers also, Why 
are the ladies of England able to walk from four to six 
miles without being fatigued ? Simply because they are 
allowed full and free exercise while young. On the con 
trary, our ladies are kept in, leat the sun should shine on 
them, or because it is not fashionable for them to run 
about ; and the conseqnence is, that many of them could 
not walk a quarter of a mile without panting like a race- 
horse. This should not be so. Why should not Ameri- 
can ladies have the power of locomotion, as well as 
American gentlemen ? Natare never designed they should 
be so helpless. We luugh at the fully of the Chinese, in 
crimping the feet of their females into such small dimen- 
sions that they are almost heljless; and yet, how 
much better have we done, with all our boasted know- 
ledge ? 

Mothers ! if you would have healthy daughters—such 
as will abide after your death to cull you blessed—let 
them have exercise—unrestrained, daily exercise, Re- 
member they are triune beings—they have a physical, a 
moral, and an ivtellectual 1 ature to guide and educate. 

R. Ranpatt. 
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Reply to Valeria Valencie. 


I have been reading Valeria Valencie’s Scribblings No, 
2, aud while I agree with her that the rod is sometimes 
necessary in the government of schouls, I would say, that 
I believe it is far less needed than many people, both pa- 
rents and teachers, imagine, I like Mr. Raudall’s * illus- 
tration of the law of love,” and would assure Valeria that 
such # teacher experiences a happiness that is never 
known to those who base.their authority on the dignity 
of the schowl-room frown, and the fearlessness with which 
they can apply the rod. Teachers too often put on an 
assumed dignity in the school-room ; and when they have 
commenced with that, they feel bound to sustain it at all 
hazards, This places them in a false position ; they soon 
fecl it themselves ; the cl ildren see it, for they are quick 
to discern the weak puiuts iu a teacher’s character; and 
the Joss is mutual. 

One teaclier, who had begun in this way, was obliged 
to come down from his pedestal, because be was too much 
out of his element ; and the children, following his ex- 
ample, came down from theirs; and such was the confu- 
sion occasioved by this “ mingling of distinctions’? that 
he was often obliged to call fer “ Order! ?’ for to use the 
rod was out of the question: he had lost his authority 
by losing confidence in himself, One day when anarchy 
scemed at its height, he called out, “ Order! order! I 
must have order!’’ ‘ Well,’”? exclaimed a bright one 
fron the midst of the uproar, “ you may have order—if 
youcan get it!’? He could not get it, of course, and the 
school was svon broken up, because, it was said, the chil- 
dren were so bad they were perfectly unmanageable. 

Teachers are very much in fault in many cases where 
there is trouble in schools. There 1s too little patience 
many times; tug little knowledge of human nature often; 
but oftener still, and worse than all, too little love. I eould 
say much upon this suljject, aud perhaps I may another 
time. L., of St. Joseph, 


Teachers’ Trials.—No. 1 


Behold the feacher—armed and equipped as the law 
d.rects (mentally) —as he enters the school-room for the 
purpose of taking charge of a schuol! Let us—interested 
as we are in all the arrangements of our schools, and as 
every parent should be who has children to be educated 
in them—enter with him, and see if the interior construc- 
tion and furnishing of the apartment are such as an intel- 
ligent community, desiring the best good of their chil- 
dren, should appropriate as their school-room, wherein 
they are to spend 80 much of their early life, which should 
be bright as a balmy morning in June. But ch! what 
A contrast to the beautifial earth without !—made by God 
for the sustenance, instrtiction, and gratification of his 
children. The floor is carpeted, not with softly-yielding 
moss, or fragrant grass, bedecked with flowers—bright 
types of childhood ; nor yet with the productions of the 
loom; but with a thick layer of grease and mud, that hae 
accumulated for an indefinite length of time. The walls 
are coveredjwith hangings, but they are those woven by 
the busy spider—rendered more showy by the accumula- 
tion of dust, which clings to them like moss to the dark 
cypress ; and paper, shot in a juicy state, from active 
fingers, They are also low, with no ventillators except 











doors, windows, and holes where the plaster has been torn 
off. Those seats and desks must have been made as 
means to punish refractory children! But there are no 
others, and the teacher is obliged to scat those mere in- 
funts—which should not have been there for three years 
yet—on those narrow benches with straight backs ; their 
little feet dangling, with no place to rest them except the 
bench on which they sit; and in drawing them upon 
that, very likely they will pitch themselves or neighbors 
headlong to the floor, which is sume distance beneath, 
The seats for the larger ones are not more easy or con- 
venient. They are ranged side by side the length of 
desks which have no openings for ingress or egress of oc- 
cupants, and which stand in front of the seats, forming a 
screen for all manner of mischief that ingenious child- 
hood can invent; or stand against the walls; aud to get 
to or from them are obliged to scramble over the top. 
For lack of drawers or shelves, the books, pens, ink and 
paper have to be piled upon the desks, and are thus ex- 
posed to all the jars and motions of restless children. 


The ink is liable to be spilled on the books, the books 
soiled and torn, and pens spoiled. ‘The desks also 


are cut into numerous grotesque figures, showing the 
boys to be possessed of Yankee blood—at Jeast of Yankee 
tricks, 

The children are at last sented ; but where are the reci- 
tation-seat and black-board? The black-buard bangs 
bebind the teachers desk, cut and disfigured: it has 
uever been much used, because the scholars once in their 
seats could not get out without disturbing so many others; 
and therefore it was looked upon asa fit article for the 
jack-knife. But no seat for recitation? How are the 
classes to recite? Alas! poor teachers! your classes 
must recite exch member from his own seat—tlhius one in 
this corner, one in that, and 80 on round the room ; and 
you must have a very quiet room, or they cannot follow 
each other in the recitations ; besides, the other pupils 
will be obliged to drop their lessons, because the recita- 
tions of those around them must confuse them, unless 
they have very large continuity. If you had a recitation- 
reat, you would have necessarily 80 much confusion that 
it would, three to four, share the same fate of the black- 
board. 

Under such circumstances our teacher is obliged to 
commence h's arduous duties, 








Tur Piumreer, THe Curcutio anp Tan.—Mr. A. Plum- 
stead, of Northville, writes us his experience with an ap- 
plication of tar applied to plum trees as a preventative of 
the curculio. The tar had the effect of slowly girdling 
the trees. He writes an answer to A. G. Eastman, whose 
communication was published in the last number of the 
Farmer, and he says: “In the spring of 1847, I made a 
ring with tar around the bodies of four thrifty Bolmar 
plum trees to prevent the ascent of the curculio ; two of 
them died the same season, and the others the following ; 
and I have no doubt but the tar killed them. When I 
found they were dying, I cut through the bark where the 
tar bad been put and found it entirely dead. I think the 
tar had the effect of preventing the flow of sap, and thus 
proved futal. Jt appears that one of Mr, Eastman’s trees 
is dead, and the other no doubt will be soon. 

A. Piomsteap. 
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__ LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


To the “Man in Search of a Wife.” 








Me. Enquirer :—How sorry I am that you did not 
coutinue your pilgrimage a little further in your 
“search for a wife. If you had only gone on to Mr. 
C.’s, you would soon have forgotten the “ slatternli- 
ness” of the “A’s” and the “ uppishnesss” of the 
“Be,” 

Now, if you are in truth a noble-hearted, whole- 
souled man, worthy of such a wife as my little friend 
Allie C. would make, let me take you by the hand— 
but stop, let us understand ; there is to be no specula- 
tion or match-making in the matter; I am simply to 
introduce you to a pleasant family, and then if you 
fall in love wiih one or all of them it will be no aftair 
of mine. Come, then, along this winding road through 
the budding woods. How still and Sabbath-like it 
seems !—no wind to blow, aud no leaves to flutter. I 
warrant me, now, you are thinking more of the “ A’s” 
and “B's” than you are of the quiet spring beanty 
around us «where could you have tound such people? 
not in our county, 1 know); and you are thinking of 
the pig trough under the rail fence, and of piles of rub. 
bish in the duor-yard, and no doubt you are imagining 
a thousand little sly corners around Mr. C.’s. yard and 
garden where dead leaves, old shoes and broken 
crockery may be neatly (2) hidden away --but you will 
see | 

This turn in the road brings us in full view of the 
house—bow dazzling white it is, like a snow-bank lying 
agaiust the dark brown woods beyond. The eurtains 
are down; they are all gone from home; we shall 
have a good opportunity to examine the premises ; but 
how I regret that-you will not see Allie. Now, sir, 
look around you. You perceive that although the 
house is sheltered on two sides by forest trees, not one 
dead leaf has been permitted to lie in the yard or gar- 
den, or even in this beautiful green lane in front. Aye ; 
look into every crook and corner ; it will do you good. 
Not.a leaf, or chip, or old shoe will you discover, nor 
even the bit of board under which you imagined they 
might be hidden ! 

What a pretty yard! A few fruit trees, a little 
choice shrubbery, and such a noble grape-vine! That 
is Allie’s bower. She sits there and sews and sings in 
the summer time. But she does not dress in white and 
go out there to fall asleep with a novel or a bouquet in 
her hand, for she is not at all romantic. 

Let us go around by the barn, aud then through the 
back yard to the road again, for, as there is no one to 
see us, I mean to show you every side of the, picture. 
Ah, I know by.your looks thateverything is right here. 
A neat, dry barn-yard, with quiet, sleck-looking calves. 
lying in the sunshine in the fence corners. There is 
the watering-trough—a spout comes through that high 
board tence, and fresh water from the well is poured 
in every day. 

Now, open the barn door and sm-Il the sweet clover 
hay that grew in that orchard across the road last sum- 
mer. Isn't it delicious? And observe the order and 
neatness here—everything in its place, and the floor so 





clean: but Dick is notin his spall; the fawily must 
have gone to tuwn by another road than the one we 
came. Turu now, and look around these yards, up and 
down the lane, and along the edge of the wood, and 
tell where you have seen the grass look fresher and 
greener this spring; or where you have seen a more 
leautiful picture of a quiet country home? Mr. C. set- 
tled here in an early day, and doubtless endured as 
many hardships as most people do in such times ; but 
industry, economy, strict integrity, and the perfect 
order and regularity with which he has managed his 
business, together with the aid he has received from a 
gentle, prudent wife and affectionate children, have 
combined to make him a wealthy man, and now he is 
above the necessity of labor, though by no means idle, 
as you may judge when I tell you that to his own two 
hands is this scene indebted for the perfection of its 
beauty. I ought to have told you that Allie is not‘an 
“only child ;” but [ thought you would not be particu- 
larly interested in the others, and so have not men- 
tioned them, 

Come, now, to the back gate, which opens towards 
the woods Observe the wood-pile a3 we pass, I wish 
all men knew what beauty there is, or may be, in a 
wood-pile! I intend to write an essay on the subject 
some titne. See that row of bee-hives by the garden 
fence ; and thoze cosy little coops, with such truops of 
chickens running in and oat, and the motherly old hens 
looking so contented within! Wll warrant Allie fed 
them well this moraing, for she does feed chickens, and 
make butter ; yes,'and bread too. But let us go through 
the yard into the girden. Why are you shrinking back ? 
Bless me! there is Allie herself in the back porch 
washing! I had forgotten it was Monday morning. 
And she has discovered us too! Well, there is no re- 
treating now. She has spoken to her mother, and here 
comes the little bright eyed Maria to guide us round to 
the front door. Keep your eyes open now; you will 
have a fair view of the porch and the wash-tub, and 
Allie too. I wish they would let us go through the 
porch and kitchen! But no; here we are in the neat 
little parlor, the curtains are put up, the cheerful sun- 
shive has followed us in, and the first thing it lights 
upon is the book table near the window ; and there 
are no books there of which the sunshine need be 
ashamed. Their pages are pure, and impart lessons ef 
piety to those who look therein. There is not a piano, 
but a modest little melodeon standing in ona corner— 
you love music ; Allie’s sister plays on that, and Allie 
two sometimes, But both she and her mother will be 
in soon, and then I know we must stay to dinner, and 
I am glad of it for your sake; only do not let Allie 
catch you looking into her sparkling black eyes too 
often, for the little gipsy has a dash of mischief about 
her in spite of all the prim decorum by which she is 
surrounded. 

Well, it is two o’clock, and we are on our way 
home; you and farmer C. ate intimate friendsalready ; 
I thought it would be so; and you could not help 
liking Mrs. C. and the dinner, and everything else ; 
but 1 am most anxious to know just what you think of 
Allie. “She is not handsome.” No; but she is 


sprightly and pretty ; and you did not ask for beauty. 
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“ She is pretty, and intelligent too.”  Iuteliigent !; yes, 
her eyes would tell you that.. “‘ And as active and.in- 
dustrivus as a little honey-bee ; I know that by her 
movements.” Yes; a blind man could. have disco- 
vered as much. “ She is so cheerful she would be hke 
aray of sunshine in a dwelling; but”— But what, 
sir? ‘Is she not. too slender, too delicate-looking for 
a farmer’s wife? She is like a doll.” Not another 


Allie a “doll!’* “too slender and delicate!” Did you 
not see her bending most energetically over the wash- 
tub this morr.ing, and do you not know that she as. 
sisted in prepariog the dinner of which you partook 
so heartily ? She does such things every day ; and 
1 might tell you of the piles of quilts her little hands 
have made, and of the days and nights those little 
feet have moved noiselessly around the beds of the 
sick and dying, when those bright eyes watched up- 
weariedly, and that delicate form never dreamed of 
fainting. But [shall not take that trouble now. She 
is indeed “ a ray of sunshine,” but one that will never 
illumine a dwelling on your “ west eighty,’’ not while 
you are its master, You may go back to Mrs, ‘ A’s,” 
where you ean find a wife “ worth two hired girls,” 
and twice as stout as Allie, 


She, a farmer’s daughter, brought up to wash and 
churn and bake and brew and nurse and sew, and toe 
“delicate and slender”? for a farmer’s wife because, for+ 
sooth, she will not compare in size with some inajestic 
Juno of your brain! Miss“ A” would doubtless suit 
you better. 

You were not in earnest, then? And’you like Allie 
all the betier fur being su trim‘and genteel? ‘It is well 
you told me this before we parted, though TI half ‘sus- 
pect now you are changing your mind in consequence > 
of what I have been saying. 

See her asain, shall you? Very well; I shall sot 
enumerate any more of her good qualities, but wil! just 
remark, that whether you visit there on Monlays or 
Saturdays or Thursdays, you will find the same neat- 
ness ‘and order prevailing, both in and around the 
house, and’ you will always’ receive the same cordial 
welcome — provided you prove yourself worthy, and 
Allie never finds out that you have called her a doll ! 

Sr, Joseru, April, 1853. 





A Word about Annuals to Beginners, 
BY THE EDITOR. 

We know that there are very many among the Jady 
readers of the Farmer who would willingly have a few 
flowers somewhere around their homes, if they knew, 1 
Were acquainted with what varieties to plaut, or what 
kinds of seeds to select, or what the plants were or would 
be like when grown. Many also feel disappointed and 
discouraged because, in previous years, they have sown 
seeds which have never come up, owing partly to their 
own ignorance and want of experience in managing 
them, and partly to the bad, quality of the seeds they 
had purchased. 

When this number of the Farmer reaches our readers, 
and we mean it shall get.co them before the Ist of June, if 
possible, it will be too late to sow many kinds of flower 








word, sir! “ Measureably hard to please,” indeed |, 





steeds, eve undef thé most favorable auspices, and ‘ex- 


‘pect them to flower, or sto arrive: at perfection during 


the coming. season} or before the: frost comes. There 
area, few» however, that, ifisome pains are taken with 
them, will reward, during the fall)those who plant them, 
and forone or.two months, when nearly all other plants 
have, done flowering,’ will gladden the eyes of their 
owners with a. rich bloom 

, In, preparing the ground for these seeds; and where 
the bed is small it can easily be done, have the top 
mould just as light and fine as it can possibly be made 
by mixing it with sand and the oldest aud most rotten 
manure on the premises, Indeed a good plan for the 
unpracticed, where the beds are small, and it is their 
first trial, is to take a coarse wire svive, and sift a mix- 
ture of earth, sand and manure over the bed till the 
compost is about an inch decp, When we could not 
get sand, we have used sawdust to make the earth light 
and pliable, and.so that it would not pack hard and 
form a crust. with every shower of rain. 

Having got, the earth ready, make a little furrow 
with your finger along the edge of the border or bed, 
and be sure to. sow it very thinly with the seed of the 
Splendid Portulacca. There is no other name for this 
little flower, and we-know that once our readers have 
had an opportunity, to. see, it. in: full crimson’ bloom 
about the middle of August, they will never need’ to be 
tuld that it is as necessary for a handsome border as 
& pippin tree in an apple orchard. 

Another annual that may be sown either asa border 
plant or in clusters, and will’ amply repay the time ex- 
pendeil on it, is Drummond's Phlox. 

The next plantis the Petunia, either white or purple. 
In clusters, it grows and spreads and flowers till late 
in the autuma, It is very hardy, and grows’ rapidly 
when once started. 

The above plants have but littte perfume, but if you 
sow & few alternate clusters of Reseda or Mignionelte, its 
fragrance will make up for its less glittering beauty, 

Two or three clusters of double-flowered white and 
red poppies will also add in, color and contrast to the 
richness of the coloring, though they do uot keep flow- 
ering so long as some of the other plants, 

The Marvel of Peru, or thé Four o’clock, is also a fine 
showy plant that will bear late sowing, and come up in 
time to flower in August, After the seeds come up, do 
not leave more than two'or three plants ‘in a cluster. 

The Double Balsamine is a fine plant, and hardy, but 
does not remain long in flower unless the soil is very 
rich. 

The Coreopsis, with its fine yellow and dark brown 
flowers, makes a beautiful cluster for show, and wants 
a little support from a stake, with a hoop or string round 
it to support it, if much exposed to the wind. 

French and African Marigolds ought always to be 
sown. They are hardy, and when ouce in flower they 
keep blooming till the frost comes, 

The Elegant Zinnia is also a good annual, hardy, and 
makes a fine show. 

China Asters will also do well, and grow beautifully 
if in a sheltered location. They may be sown in 
clusters, 
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If a half-a dozen good varieties of dahlias; that have 
been started in pots, can be procured, with the above 
seed all in fair growing order in a bed or a border that 
has been thoroughly dug and richly manured with old 
manure, we Will guarantee as pretty a fall ornament to 
the front of a farm-house as can be desired. | All we 
say is, jast try the experience of it for one season, and 
if you are vot satisfied, but want a fuller list next 
season, we shall endeavor to give it to you in time, and 
a month earlier, 

All the plants named above are easily grown ; and 
if beginners sueceed well with them this season, they 
can try their hands at plants more difficult to raise the 
next oue. 





On Flowers. 


Mr. Enrror:- It has become quite an every-day 
occurrence to see articles in your paper written by 
Eve’s fair daughters. Should [ write about my favor- 
ites, it would be flowers —sweet, lovely flowers. Who 
does wot love them? Did you ever see a person that 
did not admire them? What a pleasant place of re- 
sort from the toils and cares of the day is the flower- 
garden! - If tired and care-worn, we seein to forget it 
all iu viewing these beauties of nature. How much it 
adds to the louks of a dwelling (whether in the city or 
country) to have a flower-garden in front of it, or, as 
the poet has it: 


“ The graveled walk, so white and straight, 
With thower-vanks on each side.” 


There almost any ove can have ; and if we cannot 
obtain flower-roots or seeds as plenty as we wish, we 
can away to the wild woods or mesdovvs, and there we 
can find them iv profusion ; and if they are not su gay 
as we could desire, there are some very pretty enes. 
Among them we will name the honeysuckle, wild pink, 
and ladyslippers, and the queen of all wild flowers, the 
eglantine, or Michigan rose. The last is a beautiful 
climbing rose, and is found here in our forssts quite 
plenty. The above-named flowers, and many others 
that are in a wild state, can be taken up and 1emoved 
to our borders, and they certainly would make quite 
an addition to the outside of our homes, 


Mars, M, D, B****, 


Manpisor, Lenawee co. 





AFew words about Woman's Rights. 


Mr. Enron —I have often been surprised at the care- 
lessness, manifested by thousands of our farmers, in 
neglecting to adorn their premises with trees, plants, 
and shrubbery, which add so much to the attractions of 
of home, as well as contribute to the comfort of its in- 
mates. And, not only do they neglect these things 
themselves, but they discourage every attempt of oth- 
ers, who would fain improve the appearance of the 
yard, or garden, by the addition of some flowering 
shrub, or plant; and many of our wives, and daughters, 
can testify to the mortification they have endured, in 
having all their attempts to beautifiy, and adorn the 
surrounding grounds, frustrated by the carelessness of 
the master, in permitting his door-yard to be temporari- 
ly turned into a pasture for sheep, or some other ani- 





mat, I have seen such a farmer, who was worth his 
hurdreds of acres, aud yet, who would grumble be- 
cause his wife and daughters, wished to occupy a small 
portion of the garden, with flowers, and who, at last, 
literally excluded them from «ll part or lot in the gar- 
dea whatever. Still, however, their passion for fluw- 
ers could not be entirely destroyed, and they continued 
to cultivate a few flowers, shrubs, bushes &c., in the door- 
yard, which they considered their especial province.— 
But even here, they could not remain long, undisturb- 
ed. The grass in the yard was too luxuriant, for 50 
prudent a farmer to afford to lose it all, sothe horses, 
and other animals, must be turned in to “ bait ” it off; 
and sure enough, they did bait it, for the beds of flow- 
ers were trampled under foot, the tender plants were 
destroyed, and the flowering shrubs were eaten off, or 
broken down, and these ladies had the disappointwnent 
of seeing all their labors come to naught. All remon- 
strance was useless, for of course they could not wish 
toseeso much grass wasted; not that he would know- 
ingly be guilty of unkindness towards his family, O! no; 
but he had no taste for these nicknacks as he called 
them, and he could never conceive how others should 
be pleased hy those things, in which he took no interest; 
and these women toiled on, year after year, until at last, 
theyhave given up in despair, and only strive to keep 
things decent, which is more than they can possiby do, 
under the present circumstances, Perhaps you will 
think that this farmer is an exception; well I admit it, 
in a measure, but it must allowed, that there are hun- 
dreds, who, if not as bad in this respect, are but very lit- 
tle better, for this same friend of mine, boasts of being 
a successful farmer, raises great crops, and talks of noth- 
ing else but his skill in every depirtment of farming.— 
But I should like to knew, how much sdcb farming ben- 
efits his family? to be sure it puts bread into their 
mouths, but it is at the expense of every finer feeling of 
their nature; and what is life, when robbed of all that 
renders life desirable? or what is domestic life, deprived 
ofall, that in so great a degree constitutes its happi- 
ness? How many women of refinement and sensibi- 
lity, having settled in these western wilds, have cheer- 
fully resigned every comfort and luxury of their east- 
ern homes, in the hope of finding a home, where they 
could spend the remainder of their days in peace, under 
their own “‘ vine and fig tree;’’ but, instead of this 
they have neither vines nor treesto shelter them, and 
are fortunate if they find a home, composed of four 
bare walls, and a roof, which, without other appenda- 
ges, is at best a dreary place, no matter how much ex- 
pense the lord and master may have lavished upon its 
splendid furniture. Now, I am no strenuous advocate 
of the rights of won:en, nor have I ever visited a‘ Wom- 
en’s Rights Convention;” but I dosay, that every wom- 
an hascertain and inalienable rights; that, among these 
rights, may be enumerated, a flower garden, to have at 
her own disposal, and trees sufficient to shelter her from 
the heat of the sun in summer, and protect her from the 
blasts of winter. Let the lords of creation give us this, 
and we will have no disposition to leave our homes, 
to mingle in the stormy debates of politica] assemblies. 
What say you farmers, shall we have it? 


Berra, or THE Waite Oak. 
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HE SUBSCRIBER having purchased a Colt from HILL’S.cele- 
brated horse Brack Hawk, will keep him for service at his sta- 
bie in Watervliet, Berrien Co., Mich,, the present season. 
Watervliet, June, 1853. {ju2m] ALONZO HYDE. 


“NO WAR, NOR BATTLIE SOUND!” 
BUT PENSIONS, BOUNTY LANDS, &0. 
LL widows of act officers, and att soldiers of the Revolution- 
ary war, are (by an act of Congress, approved Feb, 3, 1853,) en- 
titled to a pension “fur life’ of the sane amount their husbands 
drew or would have drawn had they applied. Heretofore, none 
were entitled only those married previously to January, |$00. Wid- 
ows and orphans who have drawn FIVE Y“AR8’ PENSION, under Act of 
July 4, 1836, July 21, 1818, and Feb. 22, 1849, are entitled to “ Five 
YEARS’ ADDITIONAL PENSION.” And all widows and orphans (under 
16) who have lost a husband or father in any war since 1790, are en- 
titled to five years’ pension (if not mabe 44 Every officer and sol- 
dier who has at any time been wounded, or i+ any way disabled, in 
the service of the U.8., and in the line of his duty, is entitled to 
Pension for Life, according tu the degree of his disability, 


Bovusty Laxps.—Every officer and soldier who have served as long 
as ** ONE MONTH” in any war of the U. 8. since 1790, is now entitled 
to land, if he has not received it. 

Applications for Pensions, Land, or pay of any kind, will receive 
prompt attention by application 4 letter or in person to 

DANIEL PRESTON & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
P. 8S. We svy and ski 160, 80, and 4U-acre warrants, - pay a 
u’53 ly 


rates. 
CROCKERY STORE. 
HE Subscriber offers for sale an Extensive and N:w assorted 
Stock of — 
Crockery, Glass-Ware, China, Looking-Glasses, Lamps, Brittannia 
Silver Plated and German Silver Ware, Table Cutlery, all of 
Latest Styles and Patterns—Trays, Gas Fixtures, &c, 


Those wanting the above mentioned articles, are respectfully in- 
vited to examine his Stuck, as his prices will be,the very lowest in 
the Market. 

At the Old Crockery Store, 125 Jefferson Avenue. 

may Itf FREDERL: K WETMORE, 


A. L. BINGHAM’S 
THIRD ANNUAL SHEEP SHEARING FESTIVAL. 


HE undersigned gives notice that he will hold his Third Annual 

Sheep Shearing Festival at the well kuown resort of James K. 
Hydes, in Sudbury, Rutland couuty, Vermont, on the Ist and 2d days 
of June next, commencelng at 10 ociock A. M. 

He proposes to publicly shear, from fifty to one hundred French 
Merino Ewes, with a view to enable all interested in this branch of 
production, to see and judge for themselves of the weight and value 
of these as compared with others. 

All wool growers aud manufacturers interested, ar respectfully 
invited to attend. , 

Several superior Bucks and Ewes, of the best French Importation 
and Stock, will be on exhibition and for sale. 

A number of gentlemen largely interested in the celebrated Black 
Hawk, and in other Morgan Horses, have signified their intention to 
avuil themselves of the occasion to exhibit a splendid collection of 
the Best Horses in Vermont. A. L. BINGHAM, 

West Cornwall, Vt., March 14, 1853,—2m 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT. 
AS GOOD AS AUSTRALIAN GOLD. 
HE subscriber has now growing a few acres of this new and val- 
uable variety,—the Second Crop trom Seed of Late Importation. 
Warranted Genuine. The Australian is capable of out-yielding any 
other variety of Wheat now grown in this country. («or descrip- 
tion, see January nuwber. of the Michigan Farmer.) 

Seed furnischd on receipt of the money by the 20th a em 
next. Three bushels or over, at $2,50 per bushel; less than three 
bushels, $3 per bushel; delivered at Grass Lake Depot, ae or 
on the premises. Adsiress D. D. TOOKER. 

Napoleon, Jackson cuunty, Mich., March, 1853.—3m 


NEW YORK CHEAP JEWELRY STORE. 
NO. 55 WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT, 


P. DURKEE & C@., successors to (H. B. Marsh,) wholesale 
e and retail dealers in 


WATCHES,CLOCKS, JEWELRY & FANCY GOODS, 


have just received and opened, a splendid assortment of Gold and 
Silver Watches, Silver Ware, Jewelry, Clocks and Fancy Goods, 
which wil be sold cheaper than the cheapest. 
(i Watches and Civcks repaired and warranted. 
March, 1853-ly 


EGGSFORSALE. 
HE subscriber offers for sale Eggs, which may be relied on as 
pure and fresh, carefully cashed, and put on the cars, as desir- 
ed, of the following varieties, viz:— 

Brown Puly, or Dominicos,, White Shavghals, Gray Chittegongs, 
and ylack Cochins, Dorkings, just imported from , Surr, 
& Co., town of Dorking, at $3 per dozen. White Dorking, Chitu- 
—_ a new variety that now omy cag and Dorkings, half and 

and Sebright itams, at jozen, 

i c dorian! ox M. FREEMAN. 


Schoolcraft, Mich., March 16, 1853.—3m 
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ANN ARBOR PAPER MILL. 
UND & CHAPIN, manufacturers of Book, Printing Wrapping 
Paper. Paper of any size and weight made to order on short 
notice. All orders wil receive prompt attention, 
J. H. Luxp. C. A. Cuapin, 
Ann Arbor, Feb. 9, 18 53.—ly 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
ICHMONDS & BACKUS would call the attention of their friends 
and the public to their large and well selected stock of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


which haye been selected with great care, both as to quality and 
price, which we now offer at as low rates as can be sold in this 
market. 

Our stock of paper is very large, enabling us to furnish Counties 
and Banks, Merchants and shippers, Lawyers and Doctors, Mechan- 
ics und Farmers, with every style of Paper and Blank Books requir- 
ed to conduct their respective business, 

We have increased our material and facilities for binding Music, 
Periodicals, Miscellaneous and Old Books, All work done prompt- 
ly, aud with neatness surpassed by none. 

RICHMONDS & BACKUS. 
Desnoyers’ block, cor. Jefferson ave. and Rates st. 


janl#53-ly 
STEVENS & ZUG, 
FURNITURE AND CHAIR WAREHOUSE AND 
MANUFACTORY. 
Bexow Micuiean Excnance Horen, on Jerr. Ave., Der. 


E are now prepared to offer toour numerous friends and the 
public generally, the Largest, Best, and most Complete as- 
sorcment of Cabinet Furniture, Chairs, Matresses, &c., ever offered 
in this city. We have our large Warerooms well stocked with eve- 
ry variety of Furniture, frum the Most Elegant and approved Style, 
both Ancient and Modern, down tothe very Piainest. We have 
aid particular attention to the Manufacture of our Wares, especinl- 
ly to the SEasoNING oF MATERIALS, which is one of the most impor- 
tant items in the Manufacture of Good Furniture. Our faciltics 
were never so great as at present, for getting up the best of Furni- 
ture. We are prepared to Make to Order all the different styles of 
Gothic, Elizabethan, French and Plain Furniture, for those who wish 
it made to order. 

All our good work is made under the immediate inspection of 
one of the firm, who is A Practica, CapineT Maker aND Upno.- 
STERER, and devotes the whole of his time to that branch of the 

ness. 

To our old customers it is unnecessary to say that we make all 
our work in the very best and most durable manner, and as to style, 
all know that our pajterns are sought afcer by all who desire to have 
a fushionable article, and all that is necessary to secure the credit of 
having extra fine furniture, is to pay that it is of Stevens & Zuy's 
latest pattern. It would occupy too much space to enumerate the 
articles we have on hand, and we will only say that we can furnish 
ALL that is wanted in the way of Furniture and Bedding. 

We manufacture Matresses of ull kinds, quality, size and price.— 
We woud Lr recommend our Hair and Husk Beds equal to 
any in the World. 

Our Stock of Uphbolstering Materials is also very large, and com- 
prises— 

Brocatelle, Plush, Moqnet Printed Lasuing, Damask, (both silk and 
worsted) Delaine, Tapestry, Hair-Clo:h and Ventian Cords. 


Ladies having embroidered work, can have it put on the latest 
style ot modern, or the most antique chair frame»; by superior Up- 
holsterers, and at moderate prices. To all we sny, give us a calland 
examine our goods, f »r we take great pleasure in showing them, aud 
no offence when we cannot sell our wares. STEVENS & ZUG. 

may! ‘ 


FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c., 

HE subscribers offer for sale this spring. a large a sortment of 

Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrub mag 6 Flowering border 
Plants, Roses, Bulbous Roots, Asparagus, Pie » Strawberries, 
Raspberries, etc.. upon the most reasonable terms, and they urge 
upon those wishing to purchase, to call upon them before purchas- 
ing elsewhere, as they feel disposed to sell very low. They havea 
ap amount of Trees in a bearing state. 

Evergreens, of large size. They are also importing an ex- 
tensive assortment of Seedling Evergreens,Nursery Stocks,Ornumene 
tal Trees, Shrubbery, Roses, &c.,a portion of which will be offered 
to the trade. 

Our Nursery is situated two miles from the City Hall, down Fort 
street. We are publishing a new catalogue, which will be ready for 
delivery -— afier ae — of wate and — will be — 

is to al ° a ants, en ngastamp, or upon appli- 
ioe to rb gel of i H. Webster, Jefferson avenue, or te the 
store of Hiram Walker, Woodward avenue, Detroit, and at this of- 


fice, 

Trees packed in the best manner and delivered in Detroit, at any 
place designated; no charge for delivery. 

Detroit, February 8, 1853, HUBBARD & DA Vis. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 

FE subscriber expects to be prepared by the 20th of May, to 
furnish Sweet a —_ to = ee may desire i and he 
pack them so that the 0 an of the State. 

4 oi . " LW. BODWELL, 
Ann Arbor, March 15, 1853. may!-3m 
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192 MICHIGAN FARMER. 





The Markets. 
Derrotr, May 20, 1853. 

In the main articles of produce there has been no material altera- 
tion in prices since our last issue, except in Wheat, which has ad- 
vanced nearly ten cents ® bushel since the opening of navigation. 

CatrLe—Beef Cattle of good quality in this market are’‘worth 35¢ 
to 3% cents, live weight ; 644 to 7 cents ® th for their carcass. At 
Chicago we see it noticed that several first-rate Jots sold at 3!2@4 
cents, live weight. At the Bull's Head, New York, Beef Cattle range 
fromm 8 to 10 vents. At the Cambridge Cattle Market, Boston, Beef 
Catile 74 to 8%. 

Suxer—Butchers are willing to pay $5 ¥ head for fine fat mut- 
ton; but such sheep as mostly come to market here sell at $3 to $4 
? head. At Chicago fat sheep are in request a $5 % 100 tbs. In 
Boston extra sheep bring $74 te $10)4. By the lot, from $3 50 to 
$650. In New York sheep by the lot are worth $554 to 8514 

Catyes—Plenty at $5@$5. The Chicago markets report them as 
worth a jittle more there. 

Lamas—Are worth $1 50 to §2. 

Pork—Hogs for fresh pork sell for $6 and $6 50% 100 tbs, In 
Chicago they sell from $4 to $4 50, live weight. The New York and 
Boston rates are $6 to $6 50, 

The advance noticed in Pork in the Eastern markets has been lost, 
and Mess Pork is quoted at only $15 1244 to $15 25 ® bbl., and Prime 
at $13 to $13 25. In this place a few sules have been made at $16 
16 60 ® bbl. 

Hipes—No change in prices since our last number. 

Eoos—Have become quite plenty, and dealers are unwilling to give 
more than 9 cents ¥ dozen, by the quantity. 

Pouttry—Chickens are sclling here at 50 cents to 6234 cents ¥ 
pair, and scarce. Turkeys are worth $1 to $) 50, and wanted. 

Burrea—First-rate roll Butter is selling at retail at 17 cents; from 
wagons, by the quantity, it is bought at 15e to 16 cents, 

Curxse—Keeps high, and good samples are worth 8 to 10 cente 
% Ib. 

Fiour—There has been a little fluctuation since the opening of the 
canals of New York. Flour was down at one time in this market to 
835 0; it is now rather firm at $4. On the 12th the foreign news 
advanced it a little, but the uext arrival set ic back again. 

Wuear—For the past three weeks there has been a steady and 
gradual advance in the,price of Wheat here, till it is now worth from 
wagons about 93 cents. Some fine samples, under the influence of 


competition among buyers, sold at $1 ® bushel; but neither the | ‘ 


shipping price here, nor the prices at Buffulo or New York, war- 
routed such extreme rates. In fact, Michigan White was quoted at 
$1 20 to $1 22 in the New York market a mo:.th ago, und at the 
present time it is quoted at the rcry same rates; so that no advance 
is warranted, although prime Michigan is wauted, and is scarce in 
the Eastern markets. Farmers ought to be satisfied with these prices. 

Corx—Is very scarce in this market, and is selling at 6% cents ¥ 
bushel, In Chicago good sound Corn has sold at 43 cents. 

Oats—Have also advauced. Here they retail at 46 cents ® bushel. 
In Chicago we note sales at 36 a 37}, cents. 

Rye—The Chicago price is 65 cents. None selling in Detroit. 

Corn Meat—Is worth 128 ¥ 100 Ibs. 

Sart—Is selling pleutier at 12}4 cents ® bag of 20 ths, and $1 13 ¥ 
bbl. 

Praster—Fresh ground at the Detroit Mills is worth $7 ¥ ton. 
Oswego Plaster sells for $1 ® bbi., and Grand Rapids at $1 50. 

Lumner—There is no change in the price of Lumber from the 
quotations given last month. 

Sreps—Clover Seed, the best, is selling at $9 ® bushel, and Tim- 
o:hy at from $2 50 to $3. 

Warrr Line—Is worth Ilsto 12s ® bbl. 

Hay —First-rate Timothy $15 ® ton. Clover and inferior Hay is 
from $10 to $12. Bale Hay for the Upper Lakes is worth $14 ¥ ton, 


Furs—Coon, No. ], 5 a75c; Mink, No. 1, 50a75c; Red Fox, $la Planting 


123; Grey Fox, 37}¢c; Otter, $3a450; Muskrat, 5a6c; Opossum, 
8aldc; Wild Cat, 30a50c; Wolf Skins, 50c; Deer Skins, red, 20n26c 
¥ ib; do blue, 22c. 

Poraroes—Very few good ones in market. They sell from 3734 
to 40 cents. 

Woot—There are no srles of Wool in this market, and therefore 
we cannot give any prices as a guide for persons in the interior. The 
following are the present quotations in the New York market : 





American Saxon fleece 
do full-blood Merino 
do %and% do 
American Native and 14 Go 
Extra pulled - - 
Super ‘do + : - 
No.L do - ° 40ai42 
A sale of Domestic and Foreign Wool was made last week at 


prices fully sustaining these quotations. 


e 8..0' «¢ © ote 
0 Oe 6B. 040 
®& UU ortuam 
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RECEIPTS. 


Cash somes for Michigan Farmer from April 18 to May 12, 
1853: O. H. Lee $6, U.P. Dibble $1, J. Atkins $1, G. ‘Townsend, 
$3, D. P. Wood $3, G. Ten Brook $1 50, J. Arms $i, Robt. Richart 
$4, M. Higgs $1, U. Beebe 80c, D. McLaren 81, A.C, Waterman $1, 
L. 0. Hammond $2, B. Cartwright $1, H. G. Wells $3, D. J. Pullen 
$1, T. F. Hewett $1, A. Wilcox $1, N. Beach $2, D. Phelps $1, 
W. Jewett $i, C. W. Stockwell $1, C. G. Warner $1 50, Me bile’ 
more $1, E. H. Utley $4, W. W. Murphy $2, J. H. b ie na $3, A. 
P, Gardner $1, H. C. Burlingame $12, 8. R. Kelsey Ste, 8 Waite $I, 
J. Bramble 750, R, R. 4m G. Lacey $12 15, DD. Gilbert 
75c, J. H. Snook $1, P. L. McNaoughtan $2, J.C. Carter $1, W.P. 
Bristol $3, RK. H. Warn $i, W. Wilson $1, J. Warthenton $1, F. 
Danforth $8, W. H. Powell $3, J. W. Ranger $1, . M. Bagley $6, 
Sam'l Johbuson $4, D. D. sloan $2, T. Bement $1, W. F. Arnold $4, 
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